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} We are beginning our 32nd year of 
! service to the beekeeping industry and | 
. we hope that we will be here to serve 
i} you for many years to come 
’ 
' ° 
' Your patronage and loyalty indicate 
’ : 
to us that you appreciate the effort we 
) put into the manutacture of LOTZ SEC- : 
TIONS. —care in selecting the best mate \ 
: rial—care in the workmanship Ni 
H Hy 
t We want to thank all of our friends [i 
| > . ‘ 
H for the orders they have favored us with H 
{} in the vears past. Soon our 1935 cata \s) 
Hy logs will be ready for distribution and jf 
iH when you get your copy be sure to give IH 
IH} it a few minutes of your time. You will | 
. a , ‘ ' 
iH find it to be worth while. If any of you’ |a 
' . ' 
t} should not get a copy, please write for \$) 
Al 
| it. They are free and everybody is wel IH 
| come to one : 
’ ’ 
’ ’ 
’ ’ 
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AUGUST LOTZ CO. 
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PATENTS—C. J. WILLIAMSON 
Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 


Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Get EDWARDS 
METAL ROOF PRICES 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 
. Send roof measurements. 








Ask for Catalog 84. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


233-288 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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To New York State 
Beekeepers 


- Beeswax - 


Send your old combs and cappings to us 
to be rendered. We have up-to-date steam 
handled by a man who has had 
years’ experience. Satisfaction 


presses, 
twelve 
guaranteed. 

We can also have your beeswax worked 
into Root’s Three-ply, Single-ply and Thin 
Super foundation at very attractive rates. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 

We carry a complete line of Root 
QUALITY Beekeepers’ Supplies and hon- 
ey containers, at all times. Write us for 
your needs. 


A. I. Reot Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


TSELMAN FE 


~ 

« 
Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92/100% 
pure zinc galvanized. Horse-hi-h, 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence e; 
Pouitry and Lawn Fence, St eel 
Feat, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 





















‘ ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
S KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
E Rex °| Muncie, Indiana. 





RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and FRUIT TREES 


Auso strawberries, roses and peren, ials, Catalog Free, 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON Box 116 Bridgman, Mich. 











“Continued Business Improvement” 


his is the forecast by leading authorities on business. Be prepared for a 
honey crop and make that necessary adjustment in your supplies. 


Our prices are adjusted to meet the beekeepers’ purse. 
1935 catalogs will be mailed January 20th. Meanwhile, send us a list of your 


requirements for special quotation. 


Manufacturers of “Hercules” Wired Comb Foundation. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 229 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 






















. about the newer kinds, DORSETT, FAIRF AX, 
Beekeepers—for Success in 1935 F. C. STAHELIN & SON Box'21 Brid Mich. 





Preparedness DEALERS 


the new everbearing strawberry, a pee mate 
will be a great asset. We all win or lose 


to Our Original MASTODON. Fully describes 
through, or by not being prepared. Plan A T T E N ‘ g I O N 
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our famous Raspberry plants, both red and black, 
now. Prepare now. Let us help you. Root 


Root Service from 
“STRAWBERRIES 
also Blackberries, Grapes, Asparagus, Fruit Trees, 
Quality goods are most easily assembled. ee 


CHIC 1 GO Send for Stahelin’s 1935 catalog which tells 
Shade Trees, Roses, Perennials, etc. Catalog Free. 
May we quote on the list of supplies you 


We have a special proposition of inter- 











want. 
, é : : est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
With faith in the industry we are pre- who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
paring for you by adding cars of new keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
supplies. We will give you what you want tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
when you want it. SATISFACTORY. 
If interested, ask for the latest contain- 
er price list. +f alcon—_+ 
Ask for Root’s new 1935 bee supply cat- Quality 
alog. 
A. I. Reot Co. of Chicago W. ©, Peleenee Mite Gennes 


224 West Huron Street Falconer, New York 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














Get This Straight! 


I own my bee hive factory. 

I manufacture the frames, hives, comb foun- 

dation, etc., that I offer for sale. 

* I use special built automatic machinery in 
manufacturing, for economy and accuracy. 

* Remember, when you deal with me you are 

dealing direct with the factory. 


* The 1935 catalog will be ready the first of 
February. It will save you time and money. 
Write for your free copy. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Paducah, Kentucky 





WALTER T. KELLEY 


SEE EEE EE EE EEE EE ERE E NE Be ee 
POR) Ue Eee et ee ee ee ss ss 
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Pierce Automatic 
Grafting Tool 


Greatly, increases speed and ease - grafting 
Wide, flat point pie ks up both larv and food 
when apring depressed cnenanall ally dis 
lodging same. in its original position, when 
pring is released, No priming necessary. Will 
y years of service. No que breeder can 
afford to be vithout one. Tool quateiiate $1.50 


Extra 


points, 2 for 25¢. See your dealer or 
write direct 
PAUL W. PIERCE, 340 Crosby St., Pasadena, 
California. 





Package Bees & Queens 
——FOR 1935—— 
By the pound, ton, or car. 


The Victor Apiaries, Kyle, Texas 





Reliable joe 
Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 


2-lb. package bees with select un- 


a 





tested queen.......... $2.45 each 
| 3-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $3.15 each 


Select Untested Queens, 75c each. 
Select Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 
discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 


Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


15% 








Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 


herr ere 


| GREENVILLE 
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PETIT 


Package Bees & Queens 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
PRODUCTION AND SERVICE 
FRUIT GROWERS AND BEEKEEPERS 


Morley Pettit is ready to serve you again 
with an increased production in Best Young 
Italian Queens and Vigorous Young Worker 


Bees which have done no work. 
Any size of Combless Package at any time 
from the First of April to the end of May. 
The Five-pound Orchard Package is our spe 
eialty; but smaller have equally careful 
uttention 


WHAT WE GUARANTEE 


Young Italian Queens as good as the best 
Losses replaced promptly. 
Early orders shipped as promised. 


sizes 


Later or 


ders shipped promptly or reply by wire. 
Safe arrival, Replacement or refund on re 
ceipt of express bad-order report. Fast night 


express service insures few losses. 
Full weight of bees in very neat light pack 


ages 


OUR PRICES for April and May, 1935. 


Five-pound Combless Orchard Package, 
with Queen .. $4.55 each 
Four-pound Combless Package, 


with Queen 3.85 each 
Three-pound Combless Package, 
with Queen ‘ 3.15 each 


Two-pound Combless Package, 
with Queen : 
(Any size package without queen, 
Quantity discounts of any kind 
by Washington authorities. 
Payment may be made at any 
shipping date 
Terms to authorized de 
ipplication 


MORLEY PETTIT, ALBANY, GA. 


TRY SOME MASTER BRED 


IMPORTED ITALIANS 


Test them against any 


ANYWHERE. They are 


money can buy. 


2.45 each 
deduct 75« 
are forbidden 


time before 


alers will be sent on 





strain or race of bees 


guaranteed as good as 


For seventeen years we have bred these bees 
for gentleness ond bene y producing qualities. 
Our foundation ste mes direct from Italy 


See our January advertisement in Gleanings 
for terms 
Regular orders hooked 
We guarantee safe 
disease Prices 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.45, 
%-lb. pke. with queen 3.15, any number 
Untested queens .75, any number 


THE V. R. THAGARD CO. 
ALABAMA 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


PURE ITALIANS 
Only 12 packages lost last season. We ship the 
day you say. Orders booked with 10% deposit. 
b. pkg. and queen, $2.45; 3-lb., $3.15. Queens, 


5e each 


| TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 


without deposit 
arrival and satisfaction. No 


any number 
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Summary of Government Market Report 


Temperatures have ranged widely during 
this period. It has been sufficiently warm so 
that bees have been able to fly throughout many 
of the northern states on several days, though 


and in the South where prospects for package 
bees and queens are reported good. 

As stocks of honey continue to lessen the 
market has strengthened further, and many are 
holding remaining stocks for higher prices. De- 
mand has improved since the holidays, and al 





there have been periods of sub-normal cold and ready many beekeepers do not have sufficient 
snow. Wintering is said to be good to date, both honey remaining to take care of local custom 
with bees packed outdoors and those in cellars. ers, Export trade continues very light. Stocks 


Brood rearing is under way on the Pacifie coast of comb honey are light almost everywhere 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of the 
honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in per 
cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) 
in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, taney 
and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lbj pails! (b) comb honey, faney and No. 1, 
per case? 4, What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per 
section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid? 6. How does the number of colonies being wintered in your locality compare 
with that of last year’? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects for a nor- 
mal honey crop in 1935, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey plants? Give 
answer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The answers received are tabulated below: 


Esti. of 


Pet Large lots To grocers To retailers. Move- Colo. 1935 
State. Name. sold. Ex Comb Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. wint. crop 

Ala. (J. M. Cutts) .. ey 55 65.. Fair ..108..100 
ma Ga, Us WD ws ce oneness 10 vo Ja 20 Rapid 105..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews)........ -. 06% 62 i. .eaw «. FE.. FS 
Colo. (O. E. Adecock)....... . 90.. 05% 40 0. . .Fair 100 50 
Colo. (J. A. Green)........... .. .06 32 » <a “ae 
me. G2. EO) 2c cctess 20. 75 4.75..1.00. 28..Fair 100..125 
oo, fe Oe, GD hoi < cs cmmeaas 80.. .05 40 ~» 65 ..Fair 90..100 
Wee. Cee. BUNED ic cciewsccs 100. i 55 Rapid.. 90.. 75 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder)............ 95.. .06% 55 : 65 ..-Rapid..110.. 90 
De, Go PED cbc cccnes 87.. .05% 12 .. 48 18. . Fair 120..110 
Co, Be BOND. oc ccccceed - 80.. .06 2.50. 50, 3.00.. .75 15..Slow ; es a 
Ind. (Jay Smith) ..... rere oe 60 3.00 75.. .15..Pair 100. .100 
ind. (T. C. Johnson).......... 50 50.. 3.60. 60 .20..Slow ..100..100 
_: eee 30.. .60 3.60.. .75.. .20..8low .. 90.. 96 
Iowa. (E. G. Brown)........ 100 o> wo Fair ..100.. 
Iowa. (F. Coverdale) ......... 95 15..Fair 95.. 90 
La. (E. C. Davis)..... erm 5 .06 _ 55 Fair ..100..100 
mh. CON Wh SUED. nc cccaseuse BO 5.00 .. .80..Slow 90.. 90 
Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.).... 6K 3.50 7h.. .20..Slow 100.. 
Mich. (Tra D. Bartlett)........ 60 ~. 50 3.60. 60.. .20..Fair .. 90.. 90 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs)..... re 45.. 2.50. 55 .15..Slow ..110..100 
mre, OP, WH. TURP wc ccctcces 60.. .07 50 . 59... .. Fair 90.. 90 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse).... 65 07 . 45 1.32 60 .23..Fair 75.. 60 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 70 .20..Slow 100.. 80 
Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 100 05 Fair 80... 8&0 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis).... 40.. .15..Rapid..100..100 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers) ; 50 3.60 75 .20..Slow .. 80.. 75 
N. ¥. (Geo. B. Howe). ; oe + a 3.60 65 .20..Fair ..100.. 75 
m. 2. Ci. We EOOGOR). . 400 75.. .07 3.00 45 3.40 60.. .18..Fair .. 95..100 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner).. ..100 ae 90 25..Slow .. 75.. 75 
N. Cc. (W. J. Martin). ; 05 70 R85 .20..Fair ..100..100 
N. D. (M. W. Cousineaun) . Oe... 55.. 15 Fair 78.. 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) ..... 75 06 1, Fair 100 90 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)...... oo O07 50 3.50 .65.. .18..Slow 90.. B80 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt).... 60 07 55 3.50 70.. .20..Fair 100 R85 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles). .. BO 50 65 18. .Fair R80 RO 
Ore. (H. A, Seullen)..... slag: 37 0 Slow 110 100 
we. Coe. We BD. cess 70 3.38 90 22. .Slow 75 90 
8. C. (E. 8S. Prevost)... ..100. 62 75 Slow R0 70 
S. D. (lL. A. Syverud). os 48 59 Slow . 75 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) . 95 .75 20. .Slow 100.. 90 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden).... io: aan 50. 60 Fair 80.. 50 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes)..... ..100.. .05.. 4.20 40.. 4.20.. .40 Rapid 90 
Texas. (H. B. Parks).........100. 45 60 Fair 110, .100 
Utah. (Ray N. Miller)... 80.. .05% 40 50 Slow 80 85 
Vt. (Phillip Orane).......... i 8.75 Slow 65. 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton).. 20 12 19 Fair 100. .100 
W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) .. 10. 35 2.00 50 12. .Slow 150. .100 


Wis. (N. E. France)...... 90 18 15..Slow 80. .100 
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Bee Supeuies 






Our 
Quantity 
(Discount 


o-= ON o-- 





Root’s Famous 
Lock-Cornered Frames and 
Hive Bodies and Supers? 








RIGID, SQUARE 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA, OHIO 





Quality for Quality, We Meet Any Price 
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3000 Packages of Bees 


—and— 











Thrifty Bees 


are guaranteed to please. 


eee Queens of Quality 





Package Bees. . Queens For 1935— 
Write for information and prices. 
eee BEST THREE-BANDED ITALIAN 


W. J. Forehand & Sons STOCK. 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892. | J. F. McVay, Jackson, Alabama 









































Get your accurate- 


Carniolans-Caucasians 
ly machined bee 








Prolific very gentle, build up fine during 
: the spring months, wonderful workers. Ask for 
supplies from my free cireular and learn more about them 
> e Queen and mackage bees SeuSO 
The Hubbard Apiaries =" “""_Pessee bess see 
ONSTED. MICHIGAN Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


OR PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS: we are booked to capacity for the ear 
bE ly season, with orders anticipated from past years’ customers and friends. 
® But this season will find RED STICK APIARIES & CO. fully equipped 
for the manufacturing of beekeeping equipments. Our Tops, Hive Bodies, and 
Bottoms will be manufactured exclusively of Cypress Lumber, “The Wood Eter 
nal.” @ Let us quote you our attractive prices for your next season’s needs, 
Package bees and queen cages will be available for package shippers. @ Noth- 
ing shall be spared in the nature of courtesy, prompt service, and fairness in 
business relations to establish an enduring friendship with every patron. 
LARGE APIARIES — MINIMUM CODE PRICES — RESPONSIBILITY 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


POST OFFICE: MONTEGUT, LA. TELEGRAPH OFFICE: HOUMA, LA. 














12-Month Subscription $ 
with Bee Primer - - 1.00 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner—-BOTH 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
both magazines and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Address 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Stay With the Bees for Success} 





The Brown Family 
Believes in Beekeeping 


My father, L. M. Brown, became a commercial honey producer in 
1883, but he had been engaged extensively in farming and dairying 
since 1855. In 1903 he told me that beekeeping was one of the most 
stable lines of agriculture. My own thirty years of bee work have 
proven his wisdom. My two sons, the third generation, are now ac- 
tively engaged in honey production with me and we also believe that 
heekeeping is a profitable agricultural enterprise. 
E. G. BROWN, 
President, Sioux Honey Association. 





E. G. BROWN 





cy Dadant’s Wired Foundation 


as the best means of maintaining our supply of FORTY 
THOUSAND PERFECT COMBS. In our system of man- 
agement, we draw six sheets of Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
tion into combs each year in each of our 1200 brood cham- 
bers. We must have combs too that will give us PURE 
BEESWAX and Dadant’s foundation also insures us of 
that.—E. G. Brown. 
FOR BETTER BEE- 
KEEPING, USE 
DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
made only of pure, 


clean beeswax. Makers of Famous Foundations 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 
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The Valdosta Meeting in Perspective 


E. R. ROOT 


Some of Its Personnel 
and What They Did 


In our last issue we attempted to give 
only a general impression of the joint 
meeting, or event, that, meas- 
ured by its results, is believed 
to have been the greatest of 
its kind in the history of bee 
keeping in the United States, 
if not in the world. 

That three major organiza- 
tions could function so well 
without friction and without 
overlapping at the same time 
and plaee is remarkable. It 
shows good planning and gen- 
eralship. Fortunately, the of- 
ficers of the three organiza- 
tions representing different 
territory and different pur- 
poses were well — selected. 
They did their work so well 
that they were all re-elected, 
except President W. E. Har- 
rell, of Hayneville, Alabama, 
who asked to be relieved, as 
follows: 

Geo. W. Bohne of Luling, 
Louisiana, President, and G. 
G. Puett, Hahira, Georgia, Secretary of 
the Bee Shippers’ Federation of the 
Southern States Beekeeping Confer- 
ence; J. W. Newton, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, President, and Prof. V. G. Milum, 
Champaign, Illinois, Secretary of the 
American Honey Producers’ League; Prof. 





Jas. I. Hambleton. 


Russell H. Kelty, East Lansing, Michigan, 
President, and Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, 
Madison, Wisconsin, Secretary of the 
American Honey Institute. 

With so many on the program cover- 
ing the four days of the convention, it 
was feared that some speak- 
ers would take too much time 
and that others could not be 
heard at all. This was met by 
the announcement from each 
presiding officer at the begin- 
ning of each day that no 
speaker would be allowed 
more than his allotted time. 
The result was that the pro 
gram went through like cloek- 
work, 

The committees of the va 
rious organizations were so 
well selected that their re- 
ports were accepted on the 
floor of the convention with- 
out a question. In facet, it 
seemed to be the primary pur- 
pose of the officers and the 
committeemen to work for 
the good of beekeeping for 
every section of the country, 
North as well as South, East 
as well as West. 

It should be explained that the commit- 
tees in many cases worked clear up into 
the small hours of the night. There are 
several of these hard workers that de- 
serve special mention. 

First and foremost was the untiring 
secretary, G. G. Puett, of the Southern 
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Then 


son of Texas, J. 


there Tom Burle 
W. Newton of Louisiana, 
Russell H. Kelty of Michigan, M. G. and 
L. (. Dadant of Dadant & Sons, Kenneth 
Hawkins of the G. B. Lewis Co.; Prof. H. 
i’. Wilson of Wisconsin, Prof. V. G. Milum 
of Illinois, E. G. Brown of Iowa, Mrs. Ma 
litta F. the Institute, W. E. 
Anderson of Louisiana, E. 


Conference. was 


Jensen of 
G. LeStourgeon 
of Texas. The last named not only worked 
hard in committees but he is a pastmaster 
toastmaster at bee convention. 


as a any 














President Russell H. Kelty delivering his ad 

dress on the floor of the convention before the 

American Honey Institute meeting. He was not 
aware of the presence of the camera. 


He is the “Guy” who made every one 
happy at the banquet by his introductions 
and ready wit. 

Then there was Fred Muth. one of the 
pioneers, whe made a nice little speech 


in favor of the American Honey Institute, 
and then passed the hat. Then there was 
Miss Mary I. Barber, of the Kellagg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mieh. Mrs. Jen 
sen, always captures the house with her 
They the 


of the sessions. 


She, with 


talks on honey. had higgest 


crowd at any 
Probably the biggest piece of work ace 
the the 


adoption of the marketing agreement cov 


complished at convention was 
ering the bee package business. At first 
there were rumblings of dissatisfaction on 
the part of bee shippers as well as their 
customers. Fortunately, there was present 
from Washington, D. C., Prof. R. H. Me- 
Drew, to advise us. Excerpts from his ar- 
ticle appear on page 77. 
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J. W. Newton, Baton Rouge, La., delivering his 
president’s address before the members of the 
American Honey Producers’ League. 


The the 


tion of discounts on package bees to job 


bone of contention Was ques 
bers and large buyers. Prof. MeDrew care 
fully explained the attitude of the admin 
after both 


sides proposed a remedy in the form of an 


istration and hearing from 














J. J. Wilder. Waycross, Ga., and W. D. Achord, 

Findlay, Ohio. Mr. Wilder once had thousands of 

colonies in Georgia. Mr. Achord is the father of 

the package bee business in the South. He was 

the first to make successful bee shipments to 
the North. 
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Prof. J. M. Robinson of Auburn, Ala., managing 
director of the Marketing Agréement and Li 
cense for Shippers of Bees and Queens. 


amendment which, if accepted by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, will make every 
body happy. There is every reason to be 
lieve that the amendment will be accept 
ed. It was good committee work plus a 
sympathetic and intelligent government 
official that worked this out. 

The marketing agreement of last year 
measured by the few or almost no com 
plaints was a great success. The new 
agreement, it is believed, will work out 
even better than the last one. In a nut 
shell, the North must have package bees 
and is willing to pay a fair price. The 
South is in a position to furnish the bees, 
full measure and young bees. The agree 
ment will prevent price cutting and poor 
quality. The chap that is not willing to 
“give all wool and a yard wide” will be 
shut out. The price schedule will be about 
the same as last year. See page 117 of this 
issue for copy of the agreement as amend- 
ed. 


If the International Congress had ac- 





complished no more at Valdosta its work 
would not have been in vain; but it did a 
lot more as shown hy the various resolu 
tions passed. 

One resolution passed by the American 
Honey Producers’ League was to the ef- 
fect that a special committee be provided 
to take care of problems of adverse legis 
lation relative to curtailment of funds 
and activities of the U. S. Bee Culture 
Laboratories. For the League, President 
Newton appointed the following: K. Haw 
kins, chairman; E. R. Root, E. G. LeStour 


geon, W. FE. Anderson, Thomas Atchison. 


The Fine Team Work 
Another outstanding feature of this 
Congress was the splendid team work on 
the part of every one. It could not be oth 


erwise with the spirit f peace on earth 


and good will toward men that prevailed 


and that was so in keeping with the sea 








The long and the short of the big International 

Congress of Beekeepers. The one at the left is 

S. J. Head, Atchafalaya, La. The genial Mr. 

C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist at Ottawa, 

Canada, is on the right. He is the big man in 
Canada. 
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Dr. M. C. Tanquary, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. and J. D. Hayne, Janesville, Fla. 


son. It was the greatest hand-shaking con 
vention that I have ever attended and I 
have attended almost every national meet 
ing in this country for the last fifty vears. 
| know I am 


safe in saying there has 


been none like it before. 
The Unconventional Convention 
The program committee, appreciating 
the value of little group meetings, left 
wide spaces between the general sessions 
with no sessions in the evenings except 
at the barbecue on Tuesday night and the 
banquet on Wednesday night. Even dur 
ing the sessions there were many groups 
building in 
hall. These con 

tinued until after midnight. 
W. Z. 


Beekeepers’ Review, used to say that the 


of beekeepers at the exhibit 
front of the convention 


Hutchinson, former editor of the 


hest part of any bee meeting were the un 


conventional conventions between the reg 








ular sessions of the program. In these 
beekeepers can get together and talk over 


their problems. 











D. D Donovan, Clemson College, S. C., and Har 

old J. Clay, Washington, D. C. The latter is the 

one who has been furnishing our government 
honey market reports. 


The Great Lights of Bee Culture 
There were so many of the great lights 
that 


in bee culture some of the lesser 





A. M. Bonar, left; E. G. Brown, Sioux City, Iowa, and F. W. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. All three 
worked hard for the success of the International Beekeepers’ Congress. 
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lights suught out the big ones for more 
iight on their individual problems. At 
no convention that I have ever attended 
has there been so many of the leaders 
from every state. Valdosta excelled any 
other city twice over in the leadership 
that was present and no wonder there 
were groups of beekeepers everywhere. 
Snapshots of the Convention 

With my camera with a fast lens pur 
chased especially for this convention, | 
tried to catch the personnel of these 
yroups; but I could not be everywhere 
just when I could get the right kind of a 
shot. I took a number of pictures, some in 
the rain in front of the exhibit building, 
some in the convention hall, and some out 
doors in front. T tried to take them un 


77 


uware of my presence to get rid of that 
conscious wamera stare. I caught Presi- 
dent Newton and President Kelty in the 
convention hall while they were speaking. 
I endeavored to snap some others of the 
leaders, but did not always succeed. The 
pictures with the legends beneath will 
tell their own story. 
The General Program 

So far | have not said a word about 
the excellent talks and papers on the 
regular program. I had to be absent so 
much of the time in committee work that 
I did not hear many of the speakers, I 
delegated this job to my associate, Mr. 
Devell, who took notes not of what every 
speaker said but of as many as his time 
would permit. See page 87. 





Marketing Agreement and License 


R. H. McDREW 


Marketing Specialist of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


Excerpts from an Address 
Given Before the National 
Conference of Beekeepers and 
Shippers of Package Bees and 
Queens Held at Valdosta, Ga. 


In discussing this agreement and lh 
cense, | would like to start with funda 
mentals so that every shipper of package 
bees und queens might be informed as 
much as possible of its obligations and 
benefits. 

First of all, let me state that T have ob 
verved in the bee journals and in official 
and private correspondence in reference 
to this agreement and license that thes 
wre usually referred to as the “code” o 
the “trade agreement.” In my judgment 
these terms are misleading, and indicate 
that either this marketing agreement and 


license is a code under the National Re 
covery Act or a private trade agreement 
among the shippers of bees and queens. 
Neither is true. It is believed that it would 
help to stamp the marketing agreement as 
a document drawn under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act if those who have ocea 
sion to refer to it will eall it what it is, 
a marketing agreement. 

This marketing agreement is not merely 
a private compact among shippers, but is 
a document which is sanctioned and devel 
oped in accordance with the Federal law 
known as the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. This law provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture may enter into marketing 
agreements with processors, associations 
of producers, and/or producers for the 
purpose of bringing prices of agricultural 
products more nearly to the parity price 
which may be defined in a general way as 
the price of agricultural products whieh 
prevailed during the base period, August, 
L909, to July, 1914. 


In accordance with the Act, the Secre 
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tary of Agriculture has promulgated ce! 
tain rules and regulations to govern the 
effectuating a marketing 
agreement. This procedure has been com 
plied with both in letter and in spirit, to 
the end that vou have today in full force 


procedure in 


and effect this marketing agreement un 
der the laws of the United States, which 
of the 75 per 
cent of the industry who signed it. 


is binding on every one 

It was realized by the members of Con 
gress that a marketing agreement, made 
effective Agricultural Adjust 
ment Act, might not be effective to accom- 
plish its purpose if a minority of the in- 


under the 


dustry did not sign the agreement and did 
not comply with its terms. To prevent the 
possibility of an unwilling minority de 
feating the purpose of the agreement, the 
Secretary of Agriculture was given power 
to issue licenses to require this minority 
to co-operate with the majority to make 
effective the policy of the Act. In further 
anee of this poliey the Secretary of Agri 
culture, simultaneously with the approval 
of the marketing agreement for the ship 
pers of package bees and queens, also exe 
cuted a license for all shippers of package 
license has sub 


and which 


stantially the same terms and provisions 


bees queens, 
as the marketing agreement. 

This license became effective, as a mat- 
ter of law, as to every person in the Unit- 
ed States who ships package bees and/or 
queens. Licenses, under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, are not evidenced by an 
official document which can be manually 
delivered to each shipper. It is different, 
in that paper license 
that you receive giving you the privilege 


respect, from the 
to operate your automobile on the streets, 
or conduct a grocery store in your city, or 
to practice the profession of medicine. | 
repeat that the very fact that you ship 
package bees and/or queens makes you a 
licensee, whether you signed the agree 
ment or not, and subject to all of its terms 
and provisions. 


A violation of the terms of this 
keting agreement and license is at least 
an indirect violation of the laws of the 
United States, and is made, by 
ject to action in the Federal courts. The 
Aet specificially provides that the Secre 
tary, after 
party a hearing, may revoke a license for 


mar 


law, sub 


aecording to the interested 
the violation of its terms, and if any per 
son carries on the business covered by the 
license, after it 


has been revoked, he is 
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subject to a fine of a thousand dollars a 
day for each day he operates the business 
covered by the revoked license. 

The marketing agreement and license 
authorizes the Control] Committee and the 
Managing Director to do certain things, 
and when they act in accordance with 
these documents their action is just as 
binding on the shippers as though such 
aetion were taken by the Secretary of Ag 
riculture himself. 


Valdosta, | heard it 
whispered around the corners that Wash- 
ington has been trying to “run” this agree- 
ment, and that it is difficult to have done 
what ought to be done because the mem 
bers of the staff of the Agricultural Ad 
justment do not always 
understand the problems of the industry. 


Sinee arriving at 


Administration 


This rumor probably arose due to the fact 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Admin 
istration did not see fit to approve quan 
tity 
schedule of minimum prices, which will 
later. But the fact is that 
perhaps the chief difficulty in the earl) 
operation of the agreement and license 
arose because the members of the staff of 
the General Crops Section, who knew 
scmething about the procedure under 
agreements and licenses, did not offer sug- 


discounts in a_ recently proposed 


be discussed 


gestions to the Control Committee as to 
what they should do about it. Later, it 
was found that the Committee ha‘/ not 
proceeded regularly in some of its at- 
tempted action, due wholly to the facet 
that it was not familiar with some of the 
necessary procedure. Assistance of the 
Generai Crops Section was requested, that 
assistance was cheerfully given, and now 
you may be assured that you have a really 
effective marketing agreement and license, 
effective in the laws of 
your country. 


accordance with 

The minimum prices which purported 
to be in effect prior to the first day of 
this month, were prices that were attempt 
ed to be established by the present Con- 
trol before the marketing 
agreement became effective 
and before there was, as a matter of law, 


Committee 
and license 
a legallv-acting Contro! Committee. Hence 
no shipper of package bees and queens can 
be properly charged with the violation of 
the marketing agreement and license if 
he failed to observe any purported sched- 
ule of minimum prices which existed prior 
to December 1, 1934. 

However, at its 


November 2 meeting, 
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the Control Committee proposed a sched 
ule of minimum prices in accordance with 
the terms and provisions of the market- 
ing agreement and license. This schedule 
of minimum prices was approved by the 
Seeretary on December 1, 1934, but had 
all discounts eliminated from the proposed 
schedule. It was the failure to approve the 
discounts that was the occasion for many 
of the shippers of package bees and 
queens and also the buyers to object to, 
and protest against, the December 1 
schedule. 

When it was learned that the industry 
did not generally approve this schedule 
of prices, and that it was desired to have 
a schedule with discounts, it was explain 
ed both to the Control Committee and to 
members of the industry that quantity 
discounts could not be approved by the 
Secretary on account of the likelihood of 
discrimination against the small shipper. 
It was given as my opinion that the See 
retary would consider favorably the ap 
proval of a reasonable dealer discount if 
proper justification could be furnished for 
it. Thereupon, the Control Committee, 
after advising with a large number of 
leaders and state officials interested in 
the welfare of the bee shipping industry, 
re-adopted the December 1 schedule of 
prices with an allowance of a dealer dis 
count of 15 per ‘cent from that schedule. 
One further amendment was made to bring 
the price of nuclei down to,the same price 
as packages. In due time the Secretary of 
Agriculture will either approve or disap 
prove this amended schedule of prices, 
but, until the new schedule is approved, 
the Ddecember 1 schedule will remain ef 
fective. (Later—-See page 117.) 

If there are any persons here who still 
believe that quantity discounts should be 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
I hope you will get this point: Some of 
the provisions of this marketing agree 
ment and license are in direct conflict with 
the anti-trust laws of the United States, 
and so far as that conflict exists the terms 
of the marketing agreement and license 
supersede the provisions of the anti-trust 
iaw. This situation places a heavy respon 
sibility upon the Secretary of Agriculture 
to see to it that this suspension of the 
anti-trust law does not result in injury to 
small operators or to the general welfare. 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon the See 
retary, not only for the purpose of seeu 
ing public support of the beneficial provi 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 


but also to prevent unjust injury to any 
element of the industry to scrutinize very 
carefully any action under the marketing 
agreement and license which would tend 
toward the creation of a monopoly. 

We sometimes receive letters in Wash- 
ington from those who have not signed 
marketing agreements complaining that 
the terms of the licenses issued by the 
Secretary, supplemental to marketing 
agreements, interfere with their constitu- 
tional rights. I have attempted to analyze 
very arefully the terms of the licenses 
for shippers of package bees and queens 
issued by the Secretary, and I ean see 
nothing in its provisions which would in 
terfere with any shipper’s constitutional 
privileges. On the other hand, it appears 
to me that by sacrificing a little liberty 
by a licensee here and there, for the good 
of the group, he will seeure much more 
freedom—and more money, too. Do not 
forget that in every walk of life we meet 
literal or figurative traffie lights which 
compel us to stop and think about the wel- 
tare of others, and by thus curtailing a 
little bit of our own liberty we not only 
contribute to the protection and welfare 
of society, but to our own protection and 
welfare as well. 

I desire to congratulate the shippers of 
package bees and queens for their almost 
unanimous co-operation in making effee 
tive this agreement and license. I am told 
by the Managing Director that his ree 
ords show that about 95 per cent of the 
shippers have complied in letter and in 
spirit. No better co-operation can be found 
in any other group of farmers. 

Now, just a word as to your future obli 
gations under this agreement. Those who 
have not made their reports to the Man 
aging Director as requested by him from 
time to time are legally obliged to do so 
now and also are legally required to pay 
their assessments on all business trans 
acted since May 6, 1934. 


briefly the three major obligations under 


To summarize 


the agreement: 

(1) You must make your reports as re 
quested by the Managing Director. 

(2) You must pay all baek and current 
ussessments, if any are due. 

(3) You must observe the minimum 
prices that are in effect at the time vou 
make a sale, 

One additional comment on minimum 
prices. These minimum prices are just 
what the word “minimum” implies. If any 
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of you feel that the minimum prices are 
too low, then you may let your conscience 
be your guide in charging higher prices. 
These are simply bottom prices to prevent 
the “chiseler” or other person from ruin- 
ing the industry by unduly cutting prices. 

We believe that this marketing agree 
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ment and license is on its way to be of 
great help to the producers of package 
bees and queens. The members of the staff 
of the General Crops Section will spend 
as many sleepless nights in Washington 
as is necessary to help you carry on in an 
effective manner. 





What Package Bees May Do 


J. H. MERRILL, Ph.D. 


Success With Packages De- 
pends on Knowing How, 
What, When and Why 


Package bees should meet the needs of 
the individual purchaser. An understand 
ing of how such bees will develop enables 
one to properly gauge his needs. These 
are: when to order, what size of package 
to order, and what age of bees to order. 

A great many articles have appeared 
telling of individual experiences and often 
recording astounding results which have 
been secured from one or more packages 
in various parts of the country. The ab 
sence of details in such articles mars their 
value. There has not been a 
great deal of careful work done along the 


scientific 


line of recording observations on the de 
velopment of package bees. 
Observations made at the 
Kansas Experiment Station on the devel 
opment of package bees and brood from 
May until frost. C. L. 
the Kansas experiments and while he was 
at Amherst continued his observations 
along this line, and W. J. Nolan of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
not only made an extensive number of ob 


have been 


Farrar assisted in 


bulletin on 
The 
points brought out by these three inves 


servations but prepared a 


the development of package bees. 


tigations agreed in all essentials. 

So many varying conditions will be en 
countered in carrying on sueh observa 
tions that, in order to make definite prog 


nostications, it would be necessary to con- 
duet experiments for a considerable length 
of time, and to use a large number of col 
onies. No two packages of the same weight 
will contain the number of 
beeause of the varying amounts of honey 
present in their stomachs when they are 


same bees 


weighed. There are so many factors be 
vond the control of such as the 
amounts of pollen and nectar available, 
and climatie conditions, that at the best 
an investigator can only hope to point 
out certain trends whieh would probably 


man, 


be substantiated if more extensive experi 
ments were carried on. 
Proper Size of Package Essential 

Naturally the first thing to be consid- 
ered is the desirable size of package. This 
will depend on whether it is intended to 
use the bees for starting new colonies, 
strengthening old ones, or for pollina- 
Both Farrar and Nolan 
found that the two-pound packages devel 
oped faster proportionately than did any 
other. In the manuscript for his doctor’s 
thesis, Farrar states: “The colony will de 
velop slower in proportion to the total 
strength as it increases above 10,000 bees 
(about two pounds). The colony contain- 
ing 10,000 bees may have from 80 to 100 
per cent as many cells of sealed brood as 


tion purposes. 


it has bees. While in the colony contain 
ing 20,000 bees there may be 60 to 70 
per cent, and the ratio tends to decreast 
10 to 20 per cent for each sueceeding in 
10,000 bees. The available data 
indieate that 


erease of 


where the eolony contains 


less than 10,000, the percentage ratio de 


creases rather sharply.’ 


Nolan made similar observations and 





in 
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cited an instance of a comparison of the 
development of two packages. When these 
were received, one contained 8.81 times 
as many bees as did the other. At the end 
of twelve weeks, had the larger package 
developed as fast proportionately as did 
the smaller one, it would have had 253,975 
bees. However, it had only one-seventh 
this number. Another package which had 
one-half as many bees as did the larger 
of these, actually had 5000 more bees at 
the end of twelve weeks than did the lar 
ger package. Nolan points out that in 
this case it would have been better to 
have used eight small packages rather 
than the one large one. 

Although small packages may increase 
faster proportionately, the larger ones 
reach a working strength earlier in the 
season. This condition was found to exist 
in both Washington and Amherst. To be 
sure, startling stories have been told of 
the rapid development of package bees 
where there were extended honey flows. 
These are uncontrollable conditions. While 
these reports differ from those secured in 
Kansas, Washington, and Amherst, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the ob 
servations made in the latter places will 
hold true for the greater part of this 
country. 

Farrar found that under conditions simi- 
lar to those of Amherst it required twelve 
weeks for a package of bees to develop 
sufficient strength to store surplus honey. 
Nolan found that a colony of 21,000 bees 
was strong enough for this purpose. 

This answers the question of the prope 
sized package to order for the establish 
ment of new colonies, and when these 
should be received. The beekeeper who 
knows the date of his main honey flow, 
ean easily count back twelve weeks, and 
so place an order for his hees to arrive 
on that date. 


Large Package Best for Pollination 


The five-pound package of bees is the 
best size for pollination purposes. The 
arrival of the package should coincide 
with the blooming of the apple trees. Bees 
arriving at this time may be expected to 
begin work shortly after their installa- 
tion. 

The desired age of the bees will depend 
upon the purpose for which they are in- 
tended.» To establish new colonies or to 
build up old ones, it is better to have as 
many bees as possible which have not yet 
reached the age of field hees. Such hees 


are better fitted for carrying on the 
duties of brood-rearing. To stimulate 
brood-rearing in package bees, young bees 
again are desirable. On the other hand, if 
it is intended to strengthen old colonies 
at the beginning of a honey flow or for 
pollination purposes then field bees are de- 
sirable, since they will begin at once. 
Considerable difficulty has arisen from 
the balling of package queens soon after 








A strong two-story colony from which bees can 
be shaken. 


arrival. Some of our best beekeepers re- 
port that this can be avoided by keeping 
a syrup feeder in the hive until the col- 
ony is well established. 


Ample Pollen Essential 


If the combs have sufficient pollen, and 
the bees are given plenty of food they will 
rear a maximum of brood in spite of any 
weather conditions. According to Farrar, 
the bees consumed 3000 square inches of 
pollen in less than three weeks in late 
March and April. He adds that the amount 
of brood reared is proportionate to the 
amount of pollen available during brood. 
rearing. Weather conditions which tend 
to keep a normal colony of bees confined 
in a hive will result in an increase in 
egg-laying, and if this inclement weather 
continues long enough for these eggs to 
develop it will mean a corresponding in- 
crease in brood-rearing. 
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Five three-pound packages of bees ar 
rived at the Kansas Experiment Station 
on April 30, 1923. One of them which did 
not develop normally was eliminated from 
the experiment. In order to follow the 
development of bees and brood through 
out the season, 5000 bees were allowed to 
a pound. Of course, this number is not 
constant, but if anyone prefers to know 
the exact increase or decrease, he can eas 
ily change the figures from bees back 
into pounds. It was thought that multiply 
ing the number of bees by a constant 
would make the result more comprehen- 
sible. The number of bees was determined 
by weighing each colony at three week 
intervals throughout the entire season 
The amount of brood was determined by 
actual counts at each weighing. 

On April 30, the packages contained on 
an average 14,000 bees, and, of course, no 
brood was present when these observa 
tions were begun. The first determination 
of bees and brood was made on May 26. 
A few extra days were allowed for the 
queen to resume a normal rate of egg 
laying. 

On this date the average number of 
bees had decreased from 14,000 to 10,200, 
and the average amount of brood in each 
hive was 13,000. This meant an average 
loss of 3,800 bees in each colony before 
any new bees had begun to appear. 

The average length of life of a worker 
bee is estimated to be about six weeks. 
Since the time required for the develop 
ment of brood is but three: weeks, then in 
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amount of brood 
should never exceed the number of bees 
at any time after the first three weeks 
of its existence. 


a normal colony the 


The second determination was made on 
June 18, and the average number of bees 
in each colony was 13,250. The average 
amount of brood was 11,000. 

Extra Work Means Heavy Mortality 

On May 25, there was an average of 
10,200 bees in each of the colonies and an 
13,000 brood which should 
emerge before June 18. If the previous 
statement concerning the relation of bees 
and brood were true, then the condition 
found on May 25 would indicate that 
something was wrong. If the 13,000 brood 
present should be added to the 10,200 bees 
it will be seen that the number of bees 
which had been in the hive between May 
25 and June 18 was 23,200. However, since 
the records show only 11,000 present, one 
coneludes that 
second lot of brood and also do the neces 
sary work the hive, 12,000 
had perished. If this number is added to 
the 3800 previously lost it makes a total 
of 16,000 bees, or 2000 more than were 
originally placed in the hive. This indi 
cates that not only had all the package 
bees expired, but also 2000 of those bees 
which had emerged after the packages 
were introduced. Thus, if bees are foreed 
to do extra heavy work they do not live 
even six weeks. 

On July 11, the average number of bees 
was 18,000, and the average 


average of 


in order to develop the 


around bees 


brood was 














One method of filling packages. using funnel 
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15,200. Had there been no mortality of 
bees in these hives the number would have 
been 24,250. The main honey flow at this 
station came between June 18 and July 
11, and, although the bees were engaged 
in bringing in nectar and rearing brood, 
the discrepancy between the number of 
bees which might have been in the hives 
and the actual number present, was not 
so great as during the preceding three 
weeks. Bees which had been reared in 
the hive had more vitality and were able 
to do heavier work than did the original 
package bees. This is another argument 
in favor of young bees for colony develop 
ment. 

On August 2, each colony averaged 22,- 
000 bees and 17,800 brood. The possible 
number of bees at this period was 33,200. 
This wider margin and consequent heavy 
loss of life was probably because the bees 
were gathering nectar at this time. 

The Crucial Period 

One of the most significant facts learn 
ed from this seasonal developmental study 
was that a crucial period exists between 
the second and third weeks after brood- 
rearing begins. At this time each colony 
had more brood than bees, and since the 
amount of brood reared depends upon the 
number of bees capable of carrying on 
this work, this decrease in workers will 
result in a slump in brood rearing at a 
time when it would be for the best inter- 
ests of the colony to continue its brood- 
rearing at a constantly increasing rate. 

There are three possible ways of over- 
coming this. One is to add one or more 
frames of emerging brood at the eritieal 
period (not always possible nor advis- 
able); second, to order bees two or three 
weeks would not 
mean an increase in young bees, 


sarlier (this probably 
as will 
be explained later); third, and probably 
most advisable, to introduce more pack 
age bees at this time. 

Morley 
experience in producing and shipping bees, 


Pettit, who by renson of wide 


is qualified to speak as an expert, writes 
me the following observations: 

“In South 
broodless during December and January, 


Georgia, bees are largely 
the queen starting to lay towards the lat 
ter end of the month. This gives two and 
a half months of 
shipping starts to any extent. As a rule, 
there is no surplus honey until 
along in April. The long breeding period 


brood rearing before 
stored 


during which no crop is harvested fills 
the hive with voung bees which have 


done very little work. On the other hand, 
to be quite frank, I am not sure that all 
the wintered bees will have disappeared 
by the time shipping begins. I know it 
to be the practice of some of the largest 
shippers, including myself, to take near 
ly all the bees we can catch from the 
stronger colonies on the first round for 
packages, then on the second round, ten 
or twelve days later, ‘pull them closer 
still,’ and on the third round, do our best 
nothing but the 
drones on the brood of all colonies.” 


to leave queens and 

Bees ordered at this time to strengthen 
a package already introduced should 
therefore contain a maximum number of 
young bees which should tide the package 
over the critical period and prevent a 
slump in its brood-rearing curve. 


Packages May Need a Boost 


Mr. Pettit also offers these corrobora 
tive statements: “Even before the first 
of the brood is emerging the youngest of 














Package bees, crated for shipment. The cleats 
hold the packages apart to provide ventilation. 


the package bees have passed their prime 
as feeders of larvae. Now, I am not at all 
sure that it is best to give emerging brood 
to package bees at the time they are in 
stalled. It may be. But if sueh brood, 
known to be free from disease is avail 
able, I am sure it would be an excellent 
plan to give, say, one comb of it to each 
package about two weeks after it is in 
stalled. Please note that TI said emerging 
brood that requires no feed, but will sup 
ply nurse bees at onee. 


“It will also give a package colony a 
splendid boost to give it one or two pounds 
of newly arrived package bees in from 
two to three weeks after it is installed. I 
would expect two-pound packages so treat 
ed to a third pound of bees to thrive much 
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better than three-pound packages sent at 
the early date.” 

Package bees require plenty of pollen 
early in the spring. Beekeepers ought to 
pay particular attention to this need. 

To sum up some of the points which 
have been discussed, a two-pound pack 
age of bees is probably the most desirable 
size for this locality for the establish- 
ment of new colonies and should arrive 
from nine to twelve weeks before ihe 
honey flow. The longer period will apply 
to the which earlier 


loealities have 
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springs. The larger packages will produce 
a larger gross and consequently will be 
come established colonies earlier than 
will the small ones. It is advisable to feed 
syrup upon introduction regardless of 
whether there is a honey flow on or not. 
Five-pound packages of bees are more de 
sirable for pollination purposes. The 
slump in brood-rearing which occurs dur 
ing the three weeks’ period may to a large 
extent be overcome by proper manipula- 
tion. 
Raynham Center, Massachusetts. 





The Remedial Value of Stings 


E. R. ROOT 
(Continued from January Gleanings. ) 


Is It a Fact That Beekeepers 
Do Not Have Rheumatism? 


The ampoules contain solutions of in 
creasing concentration. The treatments 
commence with weak solutions and doses 
of increased potency are administered 
with the advantage that it is not neces- 
sary to apply many stings; one injection 
sometimes represents the amount of ve- 
nom contained in approximately 30 or 
more stings. The modernized treatment 
makes it possible to use the venom the 
whole year around, in any place, at any 
time, and one is not dependent on pro- 
curing live bees, which, for city dwellers, 
is rather circumstantial and expensive. 
Hospital patients, too, can be treated 
through this innovation with the greatest 
comfort. 


The Potency of Injectable Bee Venom 


Dr. Beck remarks that the potency of 
the foreign injectable venom often varies 
and in such an instance it is usually in- 
adequate. He thought that we are still 
far off from the time when we can claim 
that injectable bee venom is just as good 


as the original curative dose of our little 
friend, the bee. He believes the domestic 
production of an efficient and reliable in 
jectable bee venom is an urgent desidera- 
tum, and he is hopeful and confident that 
this modern application of the age-old 
remedy will prove a great boon and bless 
ing in our endeavor to check the progress 
and eventually quell the ravages of these 
world diseases. 


international authorities, like Prof. 
Perrin, of the Faculty of Nancy, France, 
highly praised the medicinal value of the 
venom. Perrin introduced 19 cured cases, 
during the Third International Congress 
of Rheumatism, in October, 1932, and 
stated that bee venom has a remote ac 
tion, particularly on regions affeeted by 
rheumatism. He undertook, with great 
skepticism, his researches concerning the 
antirheumatie effect of the venom, but he 
is now convineed of success even in cases 
which have so far been refractory to all 
other medications. 


Prof. Maurice Roch, of the Medical 
Faculty of Geneva, reported several cases 
in which excellent results had been ob- 
tained. Roch even tried the venom on 
himself for a knee ailment, after an am- 
putation had been suggested. While no 
other remedy had helped him, the injec 
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tions of bee venom effected a perfect cure. 

Dr. Beck quotes many other authorities 
who use injectable venom at the present 
time. They all agree that it produces no 
harmful effects, improves the general con- 
dition, appetite and increases 
weight, and affords considerable relief 
from pain. He says: 


sleep, 


In the April 28, 1954, issue of the British 


Medical Journal, an article appeared by Drs. 
Shipton and Burt, honorary physicians of the 
Devonshire Royal Hospital, stating that they 
had obtained excellent results in treating ar 





Bee-sting magnified. Fig. 1 shows the poison- 
sac of the sting. Fig. 2 shows the barbed spear 
of the sting itself. Fig. 3 is a tranverse section. 


thritic and neuritic cases and fibrosities with 
a foreign injectable bee venom preparation but 
they complained that the Ministry of Health 
had stopped its importation because a license 
was required. The doctors thought it was very 
lamentable that the Ministry obstructs and 
prevents the use of a well recognized rem®dy 
which hospital patients, suffering from certain 
ailments, urgently require. 

Dr. Herbert White, in connection with the 
above letter in the May 19th issue of the 
same journal, related one of his experiences, 
that of an agricultural laborer, crippled with 
arthritis, who was absolutely unable to work. 
He could not even grasp the handles of his 
wheelbarrow. Dr. White recommended bee 
stings. The patient went to a beekeeper, who 
applied, once a week, a dozen bee stings on 
each hand. In three months, completely cured, 
he was able to return to work. Dr. White 
thought that the manufacturing chemists ought 
to be able to put up bee venom adapted for 
treatments. 


Dr. Beck, in anticipation of publishing 
his hook, wished to ascertain how preva- 


lent the belief is in the United States 
that bee stings have curative effects. He 
sent out a questionnaire to beekeepers, 
which was also published in the Novem- 
ber, 1933, issue of Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. In it, he appealed to the beekeeping 
fraternity to assist him in the study of 
this interesting and important problem. 
He was mainly concerned with beekeepers’ 
sensitivity and immunity to stings, the 
symptoms produced by the injuries, the 
favorite remedies which were universally 
employed, and above all, whether beekeep- 
ers ever acquired arthritic or rheumatic 
ailments during the pursuit of their oceu- 
pation, and if they suffered from these 
maladies before taking up beekeeping, 
whether they were cured or subjected to 
recurrences. Dr. Beek received hundreds 
of replies, not only from almost every 
state of this Union, but from England, 
Canada, Nova Seotia, Hawaii, even from 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Through informative answers he 
obtained a mass of valuable and instrue- 
tive material. , 


these 


The author expressed surprise at the 
popularity of these treatments in the 
United States. He received many reports 
of remarkable results from beekeepers 
who had regular “roadside clinics” and 
cured patients of these ailments. Some 
reported that they had taken up beekeep 
ing on account of obstinate arthritis, but 
after having been repeatedly stung, their 
condition not only gradually improved but 
they were finally cured. Dr. Beck quotes 
many replies, and some of them are cer- 
tainly astonishing. 


A veterinary surgeon (C. S. C.), of Rosedale, 
Indiana, reported that 20 years ago he con- 
tracted a very obstinate case of inflammatory ar- 
ticular rheumatism. He was bedfast for four 
weeks, had to be turned on a sheet. For five 
years he was compelled to go to bed every 
spring. He went to spas, took salicylates, and 
all other antirheumatic remedies, besides boil- 
ing, sweating and other ‘‘trimmings.’’ Finally, 
he took up beekeeping and for the last fifteen 
years has had no rheumatism—that is, ever 
since he has kept bees. He gave credit to the 
bees for curing him, emphasizing that they 
didn’t even charge him a cent for it. 

». B. K., of Lititz, Pennsylvania, wrote that 
about 38 years ago he contracted rheumatism, 
and the doctors tried everything, without suc 
cess. After years of pain, he decided to try 
bees. He made the bees sting him from the right 
hip down. He received only 30 stings, and the 
pain left him. Ever since he has had no rheu 
matism. E. B. K. closed his letter with the re 
mark, ‘‘I certainly do stand up high and shout 
very loud for bee stings.’’ 

L. K.,, of Indiana, wrote that he had two 
attacks of rheumatism before keeping bees, 
both of which had,been severe enough to dis- 
able him for six wéeks at a time. Since he has 
been keeping bees, he has had no return of 
the trouble. 
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J. W. P., of Puyallup, Washington. reported, 
concerning the curative effect of the venom 
that he knew an educated German beekeeper 
Mr. Stolley, who conducted a whole clinic in 
his apiary, and successfully cured patients of 
rheumatism. He mentioned the case of a county 
commissioner who suffered from this disease 
for years, trying several doctors without suc 
cess. Finally, he had to resort to crutches. He 
was brought to the apiary each week. On each 
visit the stings were administered in increas 
ing numbers. Before the summer was over, the 
man walked without crutches and went about 
his business as before. He said Stolley obtained 
many similar cures. J. W. P. added to his long 
and interesting report that he remembered read 
ing in his earlier days of beekeeping a state 
ment made by the late A. I. Root ‘You'll very 
seldom find a beekeeper who is troubled with 
rheumatism.’ His experience is the same and 
he found the statement to be true. He can not 
recall a single case of a beekeeper who has had 
rheumatism 

. S. B.. of Shelton, Washington, related 
that he had rheumatism when a small boy and 
the doctors who treated him told his mother 
he would be afflicted in later years. He remark 
ed that as a person subject to rheumatism he 
ean offer some valuable testimony along this 
line. He has handled bees for 50 years and 
always feels a pleasant glow after a sting and 
when the poison takes effect. He thought some 
people would laugh at this report but he is 
convinced that the stings benefit him. Last 
June he felt a ‘‘twang of rheumatics’’ in his 
left shoulder. He picked up a bee, pressed it 
against his arm, nicked up another, pressed it 
into the hollow of his’elbow until it had done 
its duty. then picked up another and pressed 
it just above the elbow. In three days, he felt 
no rheumatic symptoms. He stated that he is 
78 years old, full of pep and vim and he fully 
believes that bee stings are a great help. 

G. S. MeR., Thief River Falls, Minnesota, re 
ported that when he was a boy between the 
ages of 10 and 17 he had a number of attacks 
of rheumatism, one of them being so severe in 
the muscles of his chest that it affected his 
heart. He occasionally swooned away like dead 
From 17 to 21 he worked with bees and had 
suffered no illness and no recurrence. During 
the winter of 1911. he worked in Fargo, North 
Dakota, in a creamery where it was wet and he 
was obliced to deliver milk without changing 
clothes. Next spring he had rheumatism in his 
legs so badly that he was unable to walk. Dur 
ing the summer he got over it. He has worked 
with bees every summer for the last 13 years 
and has heen entirely free from pain. One fall 
he had slight pains in the shoulder. He went 
into the bee cellar, made a couple of bees sting 
him on the back of his hand, and in a day or 
two felt no more pain 

C. M. P.. of Excelsior, Minnesota, wrote that 
he is 75 vears old. He lived in Ohio until he 
was 23, where his father kept bees and he was 
often stung. Prom Ohio he moved to South Da 
kota, where he did not come in contact with 
bees. Before coming to Minnesota about 20 
years ago. he contracted rheumatism, which at 
times was very acute. He took up beekeeping 
His first experience was an accident with bees. 
He was covered with them and each one gave 
him a full dose of rheumatic cure. The response 
was immediate and the treatment was so effec 
tive that since that time he has had no rheu 
matism worth mentioning. though during the 
last ten vears he has had onlv a few stings 
as his son is looking after the hees. 

Cc. W. 8., of Oklahoma City. Oklahoma... had 
rheumatism of the shoulder and kidney trouble 
when 35 vearse of age. He took up beekeeping 
and now he is 71 years old and entirely free 
from these ailments 

L. M. S.. of Harrison. Ohio, was glad ta 
have an opportunity to tell his personal ex- 
neriences, which cover a period of 40 years 
Some time ago. he gave a hive of bees to a 
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boy neighbor who had inflammatory rheuma 
tism. As the neighbor was ‘‘green,’’ even with 
extra clothes on he received some ‘‘good’ 
stings, which made him sick. He took som: 
whiskey and went to bed. Later the boy re 
marked: ‘‘I’ll be d if I don’t believe bee 
stings are good for rheumatism.’’ He never felt 


any rheumatism since and today the same boy 
is a husky policeman in Chicago. L. M. S. also 
related a case of a man who worked for him 
six years ago in Montana. On a hot day th: 
man took off his veil and was properly stung 
on his face and hands. Next spring he remark 














Not so painful as chronic rheumatism 


ed that it was the first winter that he did not 
have rheumatism and he wondered why. 

A. T. W., of Areadia, Nebraska, answered the 
question about rheumatism: ‘‘Yes, that is why 
I began keeping bees. Had rheumatism so that 
I could hardly get around. About 20 years age 
1 read that bee stings were good for my af 
fliction. I secured four colonies of mongrel bees 
and 15 seconds later the stinging began. I be 
lieve these four colonies could have won the 
World War.’ By the next season he felt pair 
only occasionally and for the last 16 years has 
had no recurrence. He is 67 years old now, with 
out a day of sickness, and attends to farn 
work and stock raising. A half-brother of his 
a doctor in Kemmerer, Wyoming, told him he 
used ‘‘Apis’’ for rheumatism with suecess 

G. B. H., of Creston, lowa, stated that before 
he took up beekeeping in 1917, he suffered from 
some form of rheumatism. After he worked with 
bees and received several stings, all traces of 
the trouble left him. In 1928 he sold his bees 
and for several years he continued to visit 
other beekeepers to do some work just for 
fun which of resulted in several 
stings. From the year 1931 until the winter of 
1932 he had no contact with bees and devel 
oped a painful attack of arthritis of the right 
elbow. The pain was so bad that he could lift 
his arm or grip an object only with difficulty 
He was talking to a bey whom he had a few 
years ago interested in bees and asked him to 
get him some, the first warm days they were 
out. The boy brought him 10 bees in a queen 
eage. Before. retiring that night he caused four 
bees to sting him over the elbow, leaving the 
stings in several minutes. By the next night 


course, 
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two of the remaining bees were dead but he 
repeated the performance with four others as 
on the previous night. He noticed relief in 24 
hours and in a few days all traces of pain 
were gone and no recurrence up to date (No 
vember, 1933). 

H. M. M., of Boyertown, Pennsylvania, wrote 
‘*l am working in my bee business for some 
E9 years. I am 80 years old. lean and tall, the 
same shape as my grandfather who always had 
rheumatism and several of my cousins died 
from it. I don’t know what rheumatism is and 
I am sure bee stings, will keep it from me. Dr. 
L. E. claims the same thing.Yes, bee stings 
prevent and cure rheumatism.’ 

All these reports are very interesting 
and instructive. It proves how widespread 
the belief is that bee stings are efficacious 
for rheumatic ailments. Many beekeepers 
have told how often strangers visit them, 
asking for permission to go near the hives 
for “treatment.” Some apiarists seem to 
be very proud of their “roadside” clinics. 

Relative to the question about cancer, 
Dr. Beck received only one report, from 
H. R. C., of Honolulu, Hawaii, who re- 
lated that a thin light-skinned English 
man, who owned the bees he is now op 
erating, died from cancer, which the doe 
tor thought was due to the tropical sun. 
Many other answers mention the fact that, 
according to the writers’ knowledge, can- 
cer is almost unknown among beekeepers. 
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The chapter in which the effects of 
bee sting injuries are discussed in a scien- 
tific manner is also extremely interesting, 
instructive, and informative. It will un- 
doubtedly serve as a real textbook for 
physicians on the subject. To our knowl 
edge, this is the first book ever written 
in any language which gives the chem- 
istry of the venom and the pathology and 
clinical management of bee sting injuries. 
The author must have spent a tremendous 
amount of labor, time, and thought to 
amass this amazing wealth of material. 
He quotes innumerable cases from the 
world literature to illustrate the cireum- 
stances and conditions on which the ef 
fectiveness of the stings depends. The in 
fluence of topographical and constitution 
al conditions on bee stings is interesting 
reading matter, not only for medical men 
but it is invaluable for anybody who 
comes in contact with bees. The chapter 
on fatal injuries is full of surprises even 
to the oldest beemen. 

In the second part of the volume, ar 
thritie and 
their relationship to bee venom are dis 


rheumatoid conditions and 


cussed. 





Valdosta Meeting Outstanding Success 


M. J. DEYELL 


Impressions Gathered During 
the Four-Day Convention 


When two or more people listen to a ser- 
mon, or attend a circus, each person gets 
a different impression. Likewise, when a 
number of people attend a bee convention 
each person carries away impressions dif 
ferent than the others. Obviously it is dif 
ficult, if not impossible for any one per- 
son to give a comprehensive and adequate 
report on the Valdosta meeting because 
of the unusual size of the gathering, also 
the many conferences held on the side. 
Various phases of the meeting will doubt- 
less appear in the bee journals, and so I 


shall simply attempt to bring to the read- 
ers of Gleanings my impressions of the 
meeting, also a few ideas brought out by 
the speakers I listened to. As I could not 
attend all of the sessions it will be im- 
possible to give a detailed report of all 
the speeches. If, perchance, anyone on the 
program feels slighted, after reading this 
report, please forgive me. 
Program Committee to be Complimented 
There were over 40 speakers on the 
program. Perhaps the average person does 
not realize the enormity of the task that 
confronted the Program Committee. To 
arrange a four-day program, assigning 
topics to the various speakers, in order 
to maintain a proper balance throughout 
is no small undertaking. And vet, the 
machinery of the various organizations 
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meshed perfectly. The program moved 
along like clockwork. Mr. G. G. Puett of 
Hahira, Georgia, chairman of the Program 
together with his faithful 
committee members, are to be compliment 
ed 


Monday forenoon was taken up large- 


Committee, 


ly with registrations, welcoming visitors, 
business meetings, roll call by states and 
appointment of committees. 

Bee Shipping Probiems 

W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Alabama, 
president of the Southern Beekeeping Con 
ference, presided at the Monday afternoon 
session. Mr. Harrell stressed the impor 
tance of a better understanding between 
the shipper and the buyer, also called 
attention to the enormous growth of the 
package bee and queen business during 
recent years. 

R. M. Pugh, of Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, gave an interesting account of 
hauling bees in one 
truck 
The trip took between four and five days, 


600 packages of 
from Alabama to Saskatchewan. 
through all kinds of weather. It was nee 
essary to take the truck into a warm gar 
age during a cold spell to enable the bees 
after dropping to the bottoms of the cages, 
to cluster again around the feeder cans. 
There was about 50 per cent loss in only 
eleven of the packages. While this method 


of transporting bees appears to have 
some advantages, it also has sor disad 
vantages. 

Mr. D. D. Stover, of Mayhew, Miss., 


gave an interesting paper on the “Respon 
sibility for Loss in Transportation of 
Bees.” He that the Railway Ex 
press shipping facilities, while quite ef- 


said 


ficient, are not altogether satisfactory for 
the handling of bees. Mr. Stover is of the 
opinion that in some instances too many 
packages of bees are put in one car. He 
thinks that all bad 
should be referred to one attorney. 

Mr. G. Sadler, of Atlanta, Ga., repre 
senting the express company, presented 


also order claims 


facts to show that the Railway Express 
is endeavoring to do everything in its 
power to transport bees satisfactorily, also 
to co-operate with the shippers. The ship 
ping of bees is an important part of the 
Railway Express business. 
Supersedure of Queens 

A very interesting paper on this sub 
ject was given by H. C. Short, of Fitz- 
patrick, Alabama. In Mr. Short’s opinion 
the early supersedure of queens may be 
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due to using queens too old for breeding 
purposes. He thinks also that queens are 
frequently packages 
dwindle in strength after being installed, 
especially when weather conditions are 
unfavorable. Apparently the queens unde: 
these conditions are laying all the eggs 
they can with the 
amount of bees in the hives at that par 


superseded when 


be expected to lay 


ticular stage of colony development. The 
giving of an additional pound of bees to 
hive at that critical time just be 
fore the first cvele of brood emerges might 
help matters. Mr. Short also pointed out 
that the that prevail in a 
package of bees while it is building up to 


each 


conditions 


normal strength are not comparable with 
conditions that prevail in a normal colony, 
und that these seemingly abnormal condi 
tions may account for the supersedure of 
queens in package bees. 

Expansion of the Local Market 

Mr. T. W. Burleson of Waxahachie, 
Texas, gave us, some valuable pointers on 
selling honey. (1) Be sure to sell good 
honey; (2) Dress it up properly; (3) Ad 
vertise persistently and consistently; 
(4) Popularize honey in your vicinity by 
giving talks to schools, clubs, and other 
erganizations. 

The matter of honey clarification was 
presented by Dr. R. E. Lothrop, of Wash 
ington, D. C. Dr. Lothrop displayed a num 
ber of jars containing 
had been subjected to the 
method of clarification. The honey 
erystal clear. The remaining jars of hon 


honey, some of 
which new 


was 


ey processed in the ordinary way were 
not nearly so clear. Dr. Lothrop’s article 
on honey clarification has appeared in the 
various bee journals recently. 
Honey and Beeswax Prices 

M. G. Dadant, business manager of the 
American Bee Journal, brought us an in 
teresting resume on the past and present 
trend of wax and honey prices. Mr. Da 
dant says the demand for amber honey is 
increasing. Beeswax has ranged from 11 
to 41 cents a pound in recent years. It 
would be a mistake, in Mr. Dadant’s opin- 
ion, for the price of honey to go too high 
as this would have a tendency to reduce 
consumer demand. 


Florida Beekeeping 

The state of Florida, according to J. 
W. Barney, Bradenton, Florida, has some 
unusual beekeeping possibilities. The state 
is divided into three beekeeping regions. 
Mr. Barney that the 


regretted recent 
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freeze had somewhat dampened the enthu- 
siasm of beekeepers as well as horticul- 
turists. However, it takes more than a 
heavy frost to get Florida people down. 

G. H. Cale, Editor of the American Bee 
Journal, discussed the value of the honey 
bee in pollination, illustrating his talk 
with slides. It was shown that orehards 
pollinated by bees do actually yield lar- 
ger crops of fruit. 

Popularizing Honey 

R. H. Kelty, the very efficient presi 
dent of the American Honey Institute, 
presided over the Tuesday afternoon ses 
sion. Mr. Kelty reviewed briefly the his- 
tory of the American Honey Institute, 
which had its beginning in 1928. Without 
a doubt this organization has done a won- 
derful piece of work in popularizing hon- 

y. It is one organization that beekeepers 
should support wholeheartedly. 

Mrs. Jensen, Secretary of the Institute, 
gave a wonderfully inspiring talk. When 
she told us about the workings of the In 
stitute, the amount of printed matter 
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mailed out, articles on honey accepted by 
newspapers, including the Chicago Trib- 
une, the number of colleges that receive 
the Institute honey bulletins, and the va- 
rious other things that the Institute is 
doing to get more people to eat more 
honey, we began to realize, in a measure, 
at least, the value of the American Hon- 
ey Institute to the beekeeping industry. 
H. F. Wilson, Chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s Finance Committee, told of the in- 
crease from 300 to 900 members in a year, 
also the five-year pledge plan of financing 
the Institute in the future. The proposed 
budget for the coming four years will be 
presented in detail. In brief, the proposed 
budget for 1935 is $7500; for 1936, $8500; 
for 1937, $9500; and for 1938, $10,500. 


Kellogg Company Booster of Honey 

Beekeepers have a staunch friend in 
W. K. Kellogg, President of the Kellogg 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Mary I. Barber of the Kellogg Company, 
held the audience spellbound as she told 


how Mr. Kellogg became interested in 
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Kellogg’s Honey All-Bran Pudding—', cup butter, 2, cup honey, 1 egg (well beaten), 


Yo cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, 1 cup flour, 
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Ye cup milk, 


YY, teaspoon soda, 42 teaspoon salt, 1 cup seedless raisins. 


Cream butter and honey together. Add egg. milk and All Bran. Sift dry ingredients and mix with 
the raisins. Add to first mixture. Combine thoroughly and put into greased mold; cover tightly. and 


steam for two hours. Serve with hard sauce. Note: 


Pudding may be steamed in a one-pound Kaffee 


Hag can. Cover with waxed paper before putting on the lid. Yield: 6 large servings. 
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honey many years ago, and has since been 
a honey advocate. Millions of packages 
of Kellogg’s breakfast food are distribut- 
ed yearly, each with the word “honey” 
appearing on it. The Kellogg Company 
also furnishes small posters and honey 
folders, free of charge, to beekeepers who 
ask for them. Miss Barber said that Mr. 
Kellogg is a very modest man and seldom 
if ever appears in public, but that he did 
consent at one time to make a talk at a 
beekeepers’ meeting. Let’s remember the 
Kellogg Company when we buy breakfast 
foods. 
Boost American Honey Institute 

As a fitting climax to the afternoon ses 
sion, Mr. Fred W. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, told of one South Dakota beekeeper 
who had received for his 1934 honey crop 
$3000 more than he would have received 
had it not been for the work of the Insti- 
tute. It so happened that the beekeeper 
in question was present at the meeting to 
corroborate Mr. Muth’s statement. Mr. 
Muth emphasized the fact that every dol- 
lar spent by a beekeeper in support of the 
Institute comes back to him many fold. 

While the enthusiasm for the Institute 
was at its height, Mr. Muth made a direct 
appeal for cash to finance this worthy 
work. He called upon Jasper Knight of 
Alabama to pass the hat among the au- 
dience. Around $275 in cash and pledges 
were collected then and there. 

Wednesday afternoon was taken up 
largely by committee meetings, reports 
of committees, and other business. How 
ever, a few well-known beekeepers not on 
the printed program made their appear 
ance at that time. Mr. Robert Foster, bee 
inspector of Florida, gave an interesting 
and instructive talk = on 
throughout that state. 

J.J. Wilder, of Waycross, Georgia, also 
spoke. Mr. Wilder, by reason of his long 
experience, knows practically every honey 
plant in Georgia and northern Florida. 
He related his experience in attending a 
national beekeepers’ convention at Savan 
nah, Georgia, in 1905. 

The state of New York was well repre- 
sented, with twenty-five beekeepers pres- 
ent. Mr. E. T. Cary, manager of A. I. 
Root Company of Syracuse, New York, 
was chosen spokesman for this splendid 
delegation. He told us something about 
beekeeping in his state. 

New Era in Beekeeping 

The first speaker Wednesday afternoon 

was Mr. E. R. Root, Senior Editor of 


beekeeping 
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Gleanings. Mr. Root was enthusiastic 
about the future of beekeeping. He men- 
tioned the rapid spread of sweet clover, 
ulso the efficient work of the American 
Honey Institute as being two of the most 
important factors in the rapid develop 
ment of beekeeping. 

Then followed a talk by C. B. Gooder 
ham, Canadian Apiculturist, Ottawa, 
Canada, who gave us a glimpse of Cana- 
dian beekeeping. Much of the Canadian 
honey is sold in granulated form in tins. 
The quality of the honey is maintained 
and improved by rigid inspection. The 
increase in price of packages and queens 
is limiting the demand somewhat. Cana- 
dian beekeepers are wintering more bees 
than they did a few years ago. A certain 
percentage of the queens received from 
the United States are unsatisfactory. 
Some investigational work has been done 
at that end of the route to try to deter 
mine the cause of early supersedure of 
queens, but no very definite conelusions 
have been reached as yet. 

Disease Eradication 

The Ohio bee inspector, C. A. 
formerly a bee inspector in Florida, as 
well as West Virginia, told of his ex 
periences in dealing with American foul 
brood and especially the method of se 
curing funds, appropriated by the coun 
ties of the state, to help carry on inspec 
tion work. Mr. Reese’s slogan is, “Burn 
diseased colonies at once.” 

This talk was followed by another on 
the need for Interstate Bee Disease Con 
trol by Dr. Montgomery, of the Plant Com 
mission of Gainesville, Florida. Dr. Mont 
gomery also believes in the burning meth 
od. In his opinion three things are needed, 
good laws, good inspectors, and adequate 
funds. 


Reese, 


Drouth in Minnesota 

Another very interesting talk was giv 
en by Dr. M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn., 
on the affect of the drouth on colony de 
velopment. Dr. Tanquary showed a chart 
which gave a true picture of how a severe 
drouth retards colony development and 
secretion of nectar. It is indeed difficult 
for those outside the drouth area to have 
any correct conception of conditions that 
obtained in Minnesota this past spring. 

Bees in Extension Program 

Mr. Edwin J. Anderson, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, also extension worker for that 
state, gave an unusually interesting talk 
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on beekeeping in connection with boy and 
girl club work. There are 33 such clubs 
with 319 members. These club members 
start colonies from package bees. Careful 
records are kept. The astounding fact 
brought out was that the per colony aver 
age for club members was 94 pounds of 
honey per colony, while the per colony av- 
erage throughout the state was only 26 
pounds. 


Two-pound vs. Three-pound Package 

It was indeed interesting to hear C. H. 
Gilbert, from the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming, tell of his experi- 
ences and experiments with two-pound 
packages, three-pound packages and win- 
tered-over colonies. It appears from the 
work he has done that the two-pound pack- 
better results, other things 
being equal, than the three-pound pack- 
age, also that package bees are more prof 
itable than over-wintered colonies. The 


age gives 


details of Mr. Gilbert’s experiments will 
be given in a future issue of Gleanings. 

Marketing Agreement and License 

Prof. MceDrew’s talk on this subject is 
given in this issue on page 77. 

There then followed a talk by a man 
who has been intimately in touch with 
the interests of beekeepers throughout the 
country, a man who has done much for 
none other than James lI. 
Washington, D. [. 
many of the beekeepers call him. His re 
marks were few but to the point. Hr. Ham 
bleton felt that the conference was very 


beekeeping, 


Hambleton, “Jim” as 


much worthwhile. He was glad to know 
that bee shippers are interested in the 
sale of honey, even though they may not 
be producing it. 

The closing talk was given by our good 
friend, Prof. Robinson, Auburn, Alabama. 
His report on the volume of bee and 
233,702 
queens and 103,339 packages, or approxi 
mately $347,000 worth of bees and queens 
were shipped in 1984. Prof. Robinson said 
that the bee and queen shippers could help 


queen business showed that 


him by getting their reports in promptly. 
1935 Southern Conference Officers 
The president of the Southern Beekeep 
ers’ State Federation, H. E. Harrell, ap 
pointed as a nominating committee, E. G. 
LeStourgeon of Texas, J. T. Haertel of 
Alabama, E. S. Prevost of South Caro- 
lina, Julian Allison of Tennessee, and R. 
E. Foster of Florida. President Harrell 
asked to be relieved of the presideney for 
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the coming year, because of being con- 
nected with the Central Control Commit- 
tee under the marketing agreement for 
package bees. E. G. LeStourgeon, after 
meeting with his committee, recommend 
ed the following officers for 1935, who 
were unanimously elected: President, 
George W. Bohne, Luling, La.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Julian Allison, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Secretary, G. G. Puett, Hahira, Ga. Vice 
Presidents for each state and members 
of the executive committee: Georgia, H. 
F. York; Louisiana, W. E. Anderson; Ala- 
bama, H. C. Short; Florida, L. M. Lewis; 
South Carolina, E. S. Prevost; Mississip 
pi, D. D. Stover; Texas, T. W. 
Virginia, T. C. Asher. 

The representatives from North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Arizona, did not turn in their 
nominations for vice presidents, but they 


Burleson; 


will doubtless do so in the near future. 
The League Is Needed 


J. W. Newton, President of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League, called a 
conference at Ashley Hotel to consider 
ways and means of stimulating interest 
in the League during the coming year. 
Those present were: J. W. Newton, E. G. 
LeStourgeon, E. R. Root, M. G. Dadant, 
M. J. Deyell, L. C. Dadant and W. E. An 
derson. The editors of the three bee jour- 
nals agreed to do all in their power to 
boost the League during the coming year. 
The League is needed to promote the in 
terests of the beekeeping industry. 


New Officers of Institute and League 
The nominating committee for the 
American Honey Institute and the Amer 
ican Honey Producers’ League deemed it 
advisable to reeommend the re-election of 
the present officers of both bodies. This 
recommendation was upheld. It does seem 
impracticable to appoint new officers at 
a time when the old officers are becoming 
well acquainted with their work. 

There were a number of important reso 
lutions and recommendations which will 
appear in a later issue. The joint confer 
ence of the three beekeeping organiza 
tions was so outstandingly successful that 
it was agreed to continue the policy of 
meeting at intervals in the future. It 
seems that San Antonio, Texas, made a 
successful bid for the 1936 meeting. The 
Southern States Federation is to meet at 
Nashville, Tennessee, the first Monday in 
December, 1935. 
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February Honey Publicity 


DAVID I. DAY 


Resourceful Methods of Adver- 
tising Locally the Labors 
of the Busy Bees 


A few years ago in a prosperous Ger 
man Catholic community in Indiana, the 
writer observed that there was consider 
able activity in the little village. We 
learned that every one was in preparation 
for a special church service in observa- 
tion of Candlemas Day. 

There was another attraction a few 
miles away--a typical publie sale. In 
front of the village postoffice was a 
young lady with a most attractive honey 
stand, a sort of one-day honey sale. She 
was very successful and stated that her 
father, a veteran beekeeper, made a spe- 
cial effort to sell honey, both comb and 
extracted, about the first of February. She 
said: “There are quite a few holidays, re 
ligious and patriotic, this month, and many 
special dinners and visiting, so by getting 
busy the first of the month, on or about 
Candlemas Day, you provide housewives 
with honey. Nearly every one buys honey 
here pretty well through the year.” 

Having been reared in a community 
where Candlemas Day observance is un 
known, we made some inquiries. It seems 
that about one thousand years before Co 
lumbus discovered America in the year 
1492, the Roman Catholic Chureh insti 
tuted this church feast. So we felt away 
behind with our news! 

The feast is in commemoration of the 
presentation of Christ in the temple and 
the purification of Mary. It falls on Feb 
ruary 2, and is marked by lighted candles 
carried in processions. It is said that the 
same sort of feast is observed both by the 
Anglican and Lutheran churches, 

A Honey Window on February 12 

A great many beekeepers have arrange 
ments with local grocers to handle their 
honey. How fast the product moves often 
depends upon the interest and selling 
stress laid upon honey by the grocer and 
his clerks. In some cases, they display hon 
ey prominently, suggest it to housewives, 
and even arrange window displays to 
advertise it. Other grocers neglect honey 


and with them, it naturally never sells 
very well. 

In central Illinois, the people are ex- 
tremely conscious of the greatness of Ab 
raham Lincoln. He is considered as the 
great gift of Illinois to the nation. As 
would be perfectly natural, under the cir 
cumstances, the birthday of Lincoln on 
February 12, is observed in those counties 
in every conceivable way and the Ameri- 
can flag flies in the railsplitter’s memory. 

We paused in front of a village grocery 
on Lincoln’s birthday, in a little market 
town in the valley of the Sangamon River. 
That grocer had a real honey window. 
From somewhere recently had come a hol- 
low cross-section of a bee tree, and it was 
in the window with a suitable ecard. The 
card read: “When Abe Lineoln was a boy, 
all the honey he ate came from bee trees 
in the woods near his pioneer home. Now, 
under modern beekeeping methods, our 
customers buy better honey in modern 
attractive containers.” A big flag-draped 
photograph of President Lineoln was in 
the window. The background of the win 
dow scene was good Illinois clover honey 
in glass containers. 

The thought came to mind at that mo 
ment that such attractive store windows 
might be arranged for every day in the 
year in almost any town or village and 
the consumption of honey would surely be 
increased. 

A Valentine Day Honey Sale 

A report comes of three Kentucky bee 
keepers who had the eight groceries in a 
small town stage a Valentine honey sale, 
on Valentine Day, and on two or three ad 
ditional days. The grocers carried honey 
advertising in their regular weekly news 
paper space and the beekeepers had print 
ed announcements distributed to homes, 
placed in automobiles, and given out per 
sonally. 

That was a year or two ago, and while 
considerable honey was sold, some intro 
duced into homes for the first time, th 
best benefit, possibly, was the faet that 
all these stores have carried honey as 4 
regular shelf item ever since. An under 
standing and friendship was developed be 
tween the beekeepers and the business 
men in town which has proven to be bene 
ficial to both groups. 
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One of the good things done by the bee- 
keepers then was to provide the grocers 
with special show cards, painted by a lo 
eal sign painter. One of the best of these 
read: “You mailed some sweet valentines. 
But none so sweet and wholesome as good 
old Kentucky clover honey. Today is Val- 
entine Honey Sale Day—buy a supply 
here of nature’s own sweet!” 

100 Washington Snapshots 

In one Ohio locality in 1932, during the 
George Washington Bi-centennial Celebra- 
tion throughout the United States, the 
Masonie lodges of an entire county staged 
a joint celebration on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 22, Washington’s birthday. The spe- 
cial stress, of course, was placed upon 
Washington’s career as a Freemason, in- 
eluding service as Grand Master of Vir- 
ginia. 

A former teacher keeps bees on a mod- 
est scale in that county and was invited 
to speak on his impression of a trip he had 
made to Washington, D. C., and surround 
ing historical country. In addition, as a 
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use at the banquet following the pro- 
gram. 

“T am not much of an orator,” he said 
later, “but I had 100 kodak pictures taken 
in the city of Washington, various Ma- 
sonie buildings, the Washington Masonic 
Memorial at Alexandria, at Mt. Vernon, 
and even in the vicinity of Fredericks- 
burg, where Washington grew up and 
where his mother lived and died. These 
snapshots made a great hit and I con- 
versed with a great many men I never 
had met before. Now—the unexpected 
thing was that many of these fellows 
dropped in to buy honey and get advice 
on trips they were planning around Wash- 
ington. Several steady customers are still 
coming. I keep sold out of honey—all lo- 
sally and at a very satisfactory price.” 

This goes to show that helping out in 
a good cause, however unselfishly it may 
be done, is often the best possible pub 
licity for a man or his business in Febru- 





ary—and every month in the year, for 
that matter. 





member of the order, he donated honey for Chrisney, Indiana. 





American Honey Institute Adopts a 5-Year Plan 


\t the Valdosta meeting the Board of Directors of the American Honey Institute voted to 
make the 5-year pledge plan a permanent part of the Institute finance program. As a result of the 
discussion in the bee journals, more than 60 beekeepers have already sent in their pledges for 5 
years. The membership of the American Honey Institute has grown from less than 350 in 1933 to 
ipproximately 1000 in 1934. A strenuous effort will be made to increase the number of members 
to 1500, or more, during 1935. 

PROPOSED BUDGET OF AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE. 
Estimated receipts 1935 1936 1937 1938 

Contributing members . $4500.00 $5000.00 $5500.00 $6000.00 


Supporting members 2000.00 2500.00 2750.00 3000.00 
Publishing as 300.00 500.00 750.00 1000.00 
Permanent Foundation 500.00 500.00 500,00 500.00 


$7500.00 $10,500.00 


$8500.00 $9500.00 
Estimated expenditures 


Salaries: 


Secretary-Treasurer pe iteae 2600.00 2200.00 2800.00 3000.00 
Assistant Secretary-Treasure? 1495.00 1700.00 1800.00 2000.00 
One full-time clerk 930.00 1000.00 1200.00 
One one-half time clerk. 420.00 180.00 480.00 
Office rent ‘ ce Aa ; 240.00 240.00 240.00 360.00 
Telephone and telegraph 25.00 35.00 10.00 50.00 
Stationery 50.00 75.00 75.00 100.00 
Office supplies 200.00 100.00 150.00 150.00 
Stamps and express 350.00 350.00 350.00 350.00 
Mimeographing 50.00 50.00 50.00 100.00 
Kitchen expense 100.00 1OOL00 100.00 110.00 
Entertainment 50.00 50.00 100.00 100.00 
Advertising 50.00 50.00 100.00 100.00 
Travel ;00.00 110.00 500.00 500.00 
Publishing SOOL00 TOOL00 900.00 1200.00 
Furniture and fixtures 150.00 1wOoOLO8 100.00 100.00 
Finanee committee 120.00 120.00 120.00 
Emergeney necount TO) oe 200.00 95.00 100.00 
Permanent Foundation O0.00 500.00 500.00 500.00 


F7TS00L00 SR 5pU.00 $9500.00 $10,500.00 


The above suggested budgets for 1936-1938 are made on the basis of'a ten-cent per ton aver 
ge of the entire crop for all states. While we may not be able to accomplish the final result in 
ny year, we can at least have a definite goal to work toward. Inerensed honev publicity will be 
made possible by larger quota collections, Budget approved December 18, 1994 
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From the Field of Experience 





LET’S PRODUCE MORE HONEY 


But We Must Find New Uses For It and 
Ask Fair Prices 


At a recent gathering of some of the 
leading beekeepers of western New York 
there was a discussion as to just how much 
beekeepers would gain if they were or 
ganized as some of the writers would like 
them to be. After considerable discussion 
the question was, how much they would 
lose if they were organized and under the 
Bi Be Be 


Very few 


code. 

realize that to 
set prices on honey would ruin the bee 
keeping industry. Does the advocate of 
high prices ever stop to think that the 
big commercial users of honey control the 
demand for honey, and that the only rea 
son for their using honey is that it can 
be bought for about the same price as 


beekeepers 


granulated sugar is selling for? Now, let 
honey go up too high in price and they 
will quit using it, and it would take a 
lot of them started 
again. Right now they are using all the 
surplus honey they can get. This surplus 
honey is the kind that gluts the market 
if not disposed of in this manner. Every- 
body knows the condition of the market 
when half the beekeepers have honey to 
carry over. 


persuasion to get 


One trouble with the beekeeping indus- 
try is that 90 per cent of the producers 
of honey are not equipped to produce it, 
and therefore do not know what it costs 
per pound 
with too great a number of big producers. 
Now let one of these producers try to sell 


to produce. This holds good 


his crop of honey and what does he know 
about it anyway? know what 
would be a fair price for his product? He 
could only guess and if he hit it right, all 
well and good. If not, he either did not 


Does he 


sell or sold too cheaply. The only way to 
get around this situation is to educate the 
beekeeper or rather for the beekeeper to 
educate himself in his business. This will 
solve 90 per cent of his troubles. 

But you will ask, where and how can 
Well, we 


hee journals, the associations, 


beekeepers get the education? 
have the 
eounty and state and the agricuftural col 
leges. Read the journals, go to the meet 
ings and go to the short courses in bee 


keeping, then go to it and produce more 
honey—ten times as much as is now pro 
duced, but not as we now produce it. Find 
out what the big users of honey want and 
how they want it. When the beekeepers 
are sure they have enough honey to sup 
ply a certain trade, then go after it. You 
will have to convince the trade that vou 
have enough honey to supply them from 
year to year, otherwise you will never get 
to first base getting orders and the honey 
prospects will keep right on using sugar, 
and more sugar. 

Brewers alone could use up all the hon 
ey produced in the United States in six 
months. Only about 1 per cent of them use 
honey now. Why? Because they could not 
get enough honey to supply their wants 
and would have to change their formula 
when the honey was gone and would never 
start using it again. 

Sugar has 
sweetener because it has not varied much 


become very popular as a 


in price, especially in peace times. Honey 
will have to follow sugar in price, and as 
long as we produce enough honey to sup- 
ply the demand at these prices we will 
have a market for it. The writer contends 
that it doesn’t cost any more to produce 
honey than it does to produce granulated 
sugar. Let us produce more honey, and 
find new uses for it. Let us develop the 
markets we now have and keep them sup 
plied with honey at a fair price.—John N. 
DeMuth, Pembroke, New York. 





HONEY IN THE BAKESHOP 


Glimpses Revealing How and Why Honey 
Is So Satisfactory 


That bakeries have used huge quanti 
ties of honey for several vears most of us 
know. But it’s lots of fun to take a peek 
behind the scenes, so to speak, and know 
just how and why the bakers use our 
produet. 

A tour through Jesse’s Bakery reveals 
first the spacious skylighted room where 
bakers, 
white uniforms are 
We see huge refrigerators, dry mixers, 
weighers, cutters and molders all control 
ied by 


numerous clad in immaculate 


busy at long tables. 


electricity. Then we step into a 
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large room containing electrically con 
trolled bread mixers chilled to proper tem- 
peratures by means of ice. And turning, 
we see huge vats and racks installed for 
breads, the temperatures held to an exact 
degree. In the next room we are greeted 
by blasts of heat from immense ovens, 
bricklined, controlled and heated by gas. 
These rooms are the home of honey baked 
goods. 

Five large trucks back up to the doors 
to receive their loads of deliciously smell 
ing goods, and the days go on. These swift 
messengers travel hundreds of miles each 
day to supply honey goodies to thousands 








Home of honey-baked goods. 


of people who have become accustomed 
to their delightful flavor and goodness. 

For the past ten years Jesses’ have used 
our honey chiefly in cookies. More recipes 
now call for honey, and Floyd Bahn, head 
baker, tells me that several new ones are 
to be tried out soon. Just recently they 
have begun using honey in a pan dressing 
for pecan rolls which they like very 
much. Brown sugar alone was used but 
was found to burn too easily. In using 
honey with it this undesirable feature is 
eliminated and the honey produces a high 
gloss these bakers like very much. Large 
batches are mixed and kept on hand in 
the refrigerators. Mr. Bahn gave me their 
recipe: 

Pan Dressing-—442 pounds cane sugar, 
4% pounds brown sugar, 2 pounds 5 
ounces Vrean (a vegetable shortening), 1 
pound butter, 2% ounces salt, 1 pint hon 
ty, 4 ounces flour, % ounce mapeline. 

Mr. Bahn estimated the use of honey 
for this one purpose may he five gallons 
au month. The more added uses the greater 
consumption of honey! 

To the bakers honey has no disadvan 
tages. Its very stickiness, which is a 
souree of considerable annoyance to most 
housewives, is regarded by bakers as a 


most desirable feature. It holds ingredi- 
ents together and is excellent in toppings 
and fillings for jelly rolls because of this 
property. 

Jesses’, as well as other bakers who 
use our honey, prefer light or milder-fla- 
vored honey rather than the dark strong- 
lv-flavored honey. 

Another baker, a chemist in a city bak- 
ery using our honey, claims that he pre- 
fers using honey instead of malt because 
it combines more readily with other in- 
gredients. 

So, if your bakers are not now using 
honey in their products perhaps you may 
be able to induce them to start. In spite 
of recipes and magazines urging them to 
make use of honey in many cases it re- 
mains up to the beekeepers to interest 
them sufficiently to make a trial.—Mrs. 
Benj. Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





INCIDENTS IN INTRODUCING 


Introduction Not So Difficult if Condi- 
tions Are Right 


It has been my experience that it is 
more the “mood” or condition of the bees 
that counts in introducing queens than 
any set method. While, of course, the lim- 
ited number of experiences I have had 
may be misleading—the exceptions rather 
than the rule—they do tend to show that 
bees will not ball a queen when they are 
“feeling right.” 

Every experienced beekeeper knows the 
ease with which a laying queen may be 
introduced to a colony progressed far 
enough in its own rearing operations to 
have all queen cells sealed. The queen 
may be simply dropped on a comb after 
all cells are destroyed. 

But my experience went further than 
this. On several colonies, five, to be exact, 
this operation was performed when only 
one or two cells were finished. Four of 
these cases were supersedure attempts 
after the close of the honey flow. I chose 
a day when the weather was good. The 
bees were of a quiet, though not espe 
cially mild, disposition. 

Finally, rather late in the fall, I came 
upon a colony where the queen (though 
introduced only a month earlier) had ob- 
viously been failing for some time. The 
little brood present was very seattered 
and the queen herself was small and poor 
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looking. A nucleus stood close by. I killed 
the old queen, dropped her among the 
combs, and without closing the hive, se- 
cured the queen from the nucleus. I placed 
her on a comb among the bees, watched 
her a moment, then closed the hive. On 
last sight the bees were surrounding her 
in the characteristic little circle one so 
often sees. I had no fear for her safety 


and my optimism was justified when I 


found her laying well about four days 
later. 

In all these cases (as well as the dozen 
other queens I gave colonies in like man 
ner when all cells were sealed) I ecare- 
fully watched the behavior of the bees. 
The condition I desired is hard to explain, 
but might be deseribed as a drowsy or 
sluggish movement of the colony. In all 
cases (the one described above also) one 
or more sealed queen cells were present 
and often rht unsealed. The 
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bees seemed to be expecting a queen soon 
from the cells, so made no opposition to 
the one given them. The presence or ab- 
sence of a honey flow appeared not to have 
a great deal of effect. 

These cases were all with laying queens. 
Of course, no such suecess could be ex 
pected with those from the mailing cage. 
I had no failure among about seventeen 
introduced in 
the way described. It would be interest 


eases which were mostly 
ing to know if others have had similar 
experiences.—C. M. Isaacson, Middle Riv- 


er, Minnesota. 


THE QUEEN’S SUBJECTS 


A Careful Study of Bee Behavior Makes 
Beekeeping More Interesting 

Since all the manipulations of the mod 

ern beekeepers are based on careful ob 
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servations of the behavior of the bees 
when left to themselves, anything with 
a real newsy flavor, which tends to throw 
fresh light on the ways of these engaging 
little beings, is likely to be eagerly read. 

At any rate, I found mighty good read- 
ing in C. M. Isaaeson’s story, in the Octo- 
ber number of Gleanings, telling how the 
bees “took pity on a queen,” which, in 
stead of being formally introduced, had 
been left outside on the grass by over 
sight, with food for 
three days, feeding and sheltering her 
until the beekeeper came to the reseue 


neither shade nor 


and performed the required ceremony. 

It is, of course, well known that bees 
will often attach themselves to a strange 
queen outside the hive, when under the 
influence of the swarming impulse, and 
they will, when queenless, also readily ae 
cept a new queen within the hive, if she 
is given on a frame, among her own hees, 


Fptign 
KEEPERS 
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though there may be serious trouble if an- 
other frame of strange bees is given at 
the same time. 

I make it a practice to keep such of my 
deposed queens as are not positive fail- 
ures in single-story hives, to serve as re- 
serves, and to supply brood for speeding- 
up medium strength colonies. The other 
day, on lifting the cover of one of these 
hives, I found that the colony had been 
going ahead quicker than I expected and 
had built a couple of extra combs on the 
roof. On putting down the cover in front 
of the hive, so as to remove these combs, 
I saw the queen on the cover, and pick- 
ing her up I put her down near the edge 
of the top of the hive and let her run in. 
The balled her, 
and I had to put her into a cage for intro- 
duction as though she had been a complete 


bees, however, at onee 


stranger. I appear to have so exasperated 
those bees that they could not diserimi 
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nate between their queen and their keeper. 

It is said that any undue disturbance of 
a colony, whether produced by some ex 
ternal agent, or even by the erratic move 
ments of a nervous queen, may cause bees 
to ball their queen. Bearing this in mind, 
it was a long time before | worked up 
sufficient audacity to make the 
tempt at clipping my queens. This vear, 


first at 


however, | determined to put the stopper 
on this particular class of procrastination, 
and after clipping the wings and a leg or 
two off an unfortunate drone, I boldly ap 
proached the 


queens, armed with a pair of folding nail 


one of previous season’s 
scissors. 

had read the 
BC and X Y Z of 
Bee Culture on how to clip a queen bee, 
and at the that I 
could remember of the was, that 
the queen 


It was some time since | 
instructions in the A 
eritieal juncture all 
matter 
should not on any account be 
grasped by the abdomen, but by the thor 
ax, which is reasonably hard and proof 
against injury. Well, after two or three 
false starts I got the queen by the head 
and thorax, clipped off her wings, and put 
her back on her comb. The peculiar be 
havior of that queen for the remainder of 
the afternoon caused me much anxiety, 
but despite the most erratic movements, 
inclusive of much misplaced egg laying, 
this queen’s subjects seemed to notice 
nothing out of tle ordinary, and after a 
day or two the queen herself seemed to 
forget the incident and settled down to 
business as usual.—A. L. Bartlett, Trin 
ity P. O., Jamaica, B. W. I. 
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NO DEPRESSION IN THIS APIARY 


Bees, in Experimental Apiary, Fed As 
Much Syrup as They Will Take 


lt might not appear plain to some why 
two-story eight-frame with 
twelve combs, no cover, and no packing ex 


hives only 
cept some rags and one wrapping of paper 
should heavy—-the 
pounds, and highest, 118 pounds, with a 
total of 1125 pounds for the twelve hives. 

An empty hive fitted as these are with 
bottom board, 12 empty frames, rag pack 
ing, around 38 
pounds; so that the bees and honey repr: 


weigh so lowest, 86 


and wrapped, weighs 


sent considerable weight in each ease. 


I did not extract any honey from the 


frames. As soon as the honey flow was 
over, and when it was vet warm enough 
for them to store and seal sugar syrup, 
each hive was fed all they would tak: 
and store, with wide spacing of the 
frames and the combs are thick and fat. 


About 200 pounds of cune sugar in the 
form of was fed to the twelve 
with the tartaric 
a teaspoonful to each ten pounds of 
sugar, so that this syrup positively will 
not granulate. They don’t object to the 
syrup if it tastes a bit like lemonade. 
There is no depression in this apiary. 

Each hive was weighed and marked 
after the packing was completed. Before 
unpacking in the spring we will weigh 
them again to determine exactly how much 
stores eagh colony Miles FE. 


syrup 


hives. I was liberal 


aeid 


consumed. 


Miller, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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Mr. Miller's experimental porch apiary with the bees fed and packed ready for cold weather. 
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| This is the porch apiary described and 
pictured on pages 673-675 of November, 
1934, Gleanings. | 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


January began by handing us out a 
fine sample of sub-zero weather. Now we 
have had four delightfully mild days, by 
way of variety. No prospects, though, of 
bees mistaking this for spring, and flying. 

Winter is the natural time for planning 
ahead, especially when the vear is brand 
new. I have always advocated flowers and 
hees going together, because they natur- 
ally belong. Men, matter-of-fact creatures 
that they are, consider plants and flowers 
a nuisance. There are exceptions, but in 
this case the exception does not prove the 
rule. In my plans for the coming year will 
be the growing of gladioli. 

Up stairs, carefully stored within two 
separate heavy paper cartons, are my 
bulbs—nearly a pack of them, so unless I 
weaken, my dream will materialize. 

Will someone tell me, do bees get honey 
from these flowers? Are their tongues long 
enough? There is nectar in them, I know. 
Just prove it for yourself. Pull out a 
floweret and suck the end of it. You will 
find it sweet as the end of a clover petal. 
Bees linger long and often in these flow- 
ers, and I believe are after honey, rather 
than pollen. Now what could be more 
beautiful than a plot of these flowers in 
full bloom, with bees humming among 
them! One can almost forget their lack of 
fragrance, and perhaps, some day, some 
new Burbank may succeed in giving these 
gorgeous blossoms even that. 

Near my hives, shading some of them, 
are wild plum trees. Several vears ago the 
fruit was badly spotted, and a lady near 
stated they had been “stung” by my bees. 
I doubted this, but was too ignorant to 
deny it. For once T could not put up an 


argument. Now Tam glad it has been prov 


ed false. It was only a case of giving a 
dog a bad name. Poor little inseets! And 
now even their stings promote wonderful 


' 
eures 


Tam minded to try this out, as one of 
my neighbors has badly crippled hands 
and feet. lam just wondering if she could 
even run if Tsieced the bees on her. Would 
she ever forgive me if they worked a 


miraculous cure, or would she hold it 
against me? If I had more bees I might 
not mind, but what a waste of good bees 
should it fail! Just the same, I shall sug- 
gest it. And if it succeeded, there is a most 
lucrative souree of income for the bee- 
keeper with courage enough to travel with 
his bees, treating patients. He could visit 
large centers, advertise miraculous cures, 
keeping the bees out of sight, treat pa- 
tients privately in a sound-proof, locked- 
and-barred room, first swearing them to 
secrecy. And oh! What fun to get back at 
some of these touchy, grouchy males, with 
their “superiority complex.” I could al- 
most wish rheumatism upon them just for 
the chance. 


Why not try this treatment on cancer- 
ous growths, to see how it will act? Some 
day, just such a simple thing as that may 
do the trick. That venom when of such 
medicinal value, might work a miracle. 
Here’s a tip to some aspiring doctor, and 
the one who sueceeds in finding a cure for 
that dread disease will benefit mankind 
immeasurabiy, win undying fame, and— 
if a Canadian—hbe assured of knighthood. 

When Honey Boy started keeping bees, 
he lost all by wintering them in our damp 
cellar. Every time | went into the cellar 
for vegetables, | put my ear to the hives 
to see if all went well inside. Their con- 
tented hum grew fainter, in all but one, 
ceased entirely. 

I took a hand, too, in Honey Boy’s first 
honey harvest, donning a pair of men’s 
overalls with good zipper fastenings, a 
wide straw hat, bee veil, well and secure- 
ly tied, puttees about the flapping turned- 
up overalls, stockings upon my hands. I 
wasn’t proud of my appearance. I was 
short and round, the overalls built for a 
tall person. What did one of the young 
sters do but sneak around and snap my 
picture to my great dismay and embar 
rassment. 


The bee-stings that day on Honey Boy’s 
sleeves and felt hat, would have supplied 
venom enough to cure many rheumatie 
sufferers. 

Shucks! | must be getting old to be 
reminiscing, this way! Before closing let 
me just say, should some intelligent medi 
cal man take my tip in trying out bee 
sting venom on cancer, and find it sue 
cessful, won't he please name Spinster 
Jane as an secessoryv-after-the-faet? 
Spinster Jane, 
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Editorials 





Possibly some of our 
readers in going 
over the editorial, 
page 36, last issue, 
did not grasp the point that Ohio has a 
feature in her foulbrood law that other 
states should adopt; namely, that section 
which permits the appropriation of funds 
by county commissioners for the purpose 
of foulbrood eradication in their respec- 
tive counties. 

One county in Ohio that almost 
rotten with foulbrood, appropriated $1000, 
and has been giving a like sum for two 
years. The county is now practically clean 
of disease. Other counties in Ohio have, 
through these special appropriations, done 
local beeman under the 
supervision of State Bee Inspector Reese 


Ohio’s Unique 
Foulbrood Law 


was 


as good work. A 


is appointed by the commissioners to do 
work only in the county under their juris 
dietion. 

The plan has worked so well in Ohio 
that other states should adopt this fea- 
ture, State legislatures will now be in ses 
sion and beekeepers should see their rep- 
and First 
send to Chas. A. Reese, State Bee Inspec 
tor, Columbus, Ohio, and get a copy of the 
Ohio state law which makes it permissible 


resentatives senators at once, 


for county commissioners to appropriate 
funds for their respective counties for the 
eradication of bee diseases. Such a law 
adopted in every state where there is a 
foulbrood law will make the clean-up 
much more effective. What Ohio has done 


other states can and should do. 


One of the bright 
spots on the horizon 
of beekeeping today 
is the 4-H boy and 
being carried on so 


Boy and Girl 
Bee Clubs 


girl bee club work 
efficiently in the 
young people undertake beekeeping en 
thusiastically and intelligently. They 
want to know the “why” as the 
“how” of beekeeping. We are not sur 


various states. These 


as well 


prised that the per colony average of hon 
ey produced by the boy and girl elubs of 
Pennsylvania last season was so remark 
able—4 -while the 


pounds pet colony 


per colony average throughout the state 
was 26 pounds. 

This may not be a fair comparison of 
per colony yields, and it is no reflection 
on the rank and file of Pennsylvania bee- 
keepers, but it does show what 4-H boys 
and girls can do in beekeeping under in- 
telligent supervision. The beekeeping in- 
dustry needs just such work. Let’s give 
it the help and encouragement it right- 
fully deserves. 


Minimum Price 4" amendment to 


the marketing 
Schedule of agreement and li- 


Bee Agreement “°"*® for shippers 


; of package bees and 
Revised queens was signed 


and made effective 
18 by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. (See page 117.) 
amendment provides a 


January 
Henry <A. 
The 


schedule of minimum prices under which 


revised 


sales to dealers may be made at a discount 
of 15 per cent under prices to consumers. 
It defines the 
and person, and also specifies that nv<lei 
shall be 


bees. 


terms consumer, dealer, 


priced the same as packaged 

The amendment was suggested by the 
control committee supervising the opera 
tion of the Bee Shippers Marketing 
Agreement, and received the approval of 
the representative shipper organizations 
and several organizations of buyers of 
packaged bees and queens, 

Copies of the amendment may be se 
cured at the office of the Chief Hearing 
Clerk, Department of Agriculture, Wash 
ington. D. C. 


\ecording to esti 
mates submitted by 
the Bureau of Agri 
eultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Ag 
riculture, a five-year average production 
of honey in the United States, from 1929 
to 1933, was 172,226,870 pounds. It may 
be difficult for most of us to get a 


Figures 
Don’t Lie 


men 
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tal picture, or even a meager conception 
of this amount of honey. On the basis of 
36,000 pounds to a minimum earload of 
honey, this nine-digit number of pounds 
would make 4784 carloads, or a single 
trainload of honey approximately 36 miles 
long. If this amount of honey were put 
into one-pound jars and stood, side by 
side, close together in a row, this row of 
jars would extend over 8157 miles, or 
about one-third of the distance around the 
earth. 

Even this seemingly enormous amount 
of honey, 172,226,870 pounds would sup- 
ply only a little over a pound for each of 
the (approximately) 125,000,000 people 
in the United States. If all the people in 
the country could be induced to eat hon- 
ey, nature’s oldest and safest sweet, regu- 
larly, instead of some of the sugar that is 
now consumed (over 100 pounds per capi 
ta), this seemingly big pile of honey 
would disappear in a week or ten days. 
It requires no wide stretch of the imagi 
nation to foresee what will happen to the 
beekeeping industry when the public ac 
tually begins to consume honey. 


Unfortunately there 
are some makers of 
candies who at- 
tempted to use the 
good name of honey on their produet but 
used in fact very little honey. The Nation- 
al Food and Drug Administration has 
ruled that a honey eandy shall use enough 
of honey so that the product shall carry 
the flavor of honey. For this reason some 
candies flashing the name honey have dis 
appeared from the market, and rightly so, 
because the amount of honey used was 
too small. 

It should be frankly stated that it is 
not an easy matter to make a really good 


Using Honey 
in Candies 


honev candy using enough honey to meet 
federal requirements, without its becom 
ing sticky on standing, especially in hot 
weather. Honey contains one sugar, levu- 
lose, that is hygroseopie, that is, it draws 
moisture from the air. A candy con- 
taining honey unless provision is made 
to prevent it, will become sticky and un- 
salable on standing. This very quality is 
invaluable in eakes, cookies and breads, 
beeause it keeps them moist. There are 
two ways of overcoming this in candy: 
First, by the use of a combination of lac- 
tose or a milk sugar, and, second, by the 


use of some other sugar such as corn or 
cane sugar, skim milk or whole milk pow- 
der or even commercial glucose. 

There is another difficulty in the use 
of honey for candy making. Honey is sel 
dom uniform in its proportions of its two 
principal sugars, levulose and dextrose. 
It varies again in its percentages, though 
small, of its minerals and of its colloids, 
of its water content and its degree of in 
version, In general its low caramelization 
point must be taken into consideration. 
This is due to the varying content of levu 
lose and colloids. 

In preparing or trying out a formula for 
the making of a certain candy, it is high- 
ly important to use one souree of honey 
of best quality, running not less than 12 
pounds to the gallon. The colloids in hon- 
ey, while the proportions are relatively 
small, have a pronounced bearing on the 
ability of the honey to undergo heat. For 
example, sweet clover or alfalfa will stand 
nore heat than orange or mountain sage 
honey. 

Again, in some honeys, the proportion 
ef levulose is about twice that of dex 
trose. Most honeys will have slightly more 
of levulose than dextrose. Usually one 
source of honey from a given locality will 
have the percentages of levulose, dextrose 
and of the colloids nearly constant. For 
this reason it is always safer to procure 
as nearly as possible the same source of 
honey for each batch of candy. 

It is because of this variability in hon- 
ey that a formula or recipe that will work 
well with one honey or one person may 
not give satisfactory results with a 
honey of a different souree. Taking it all 
in all, one may have to cut and try with 
any recipe where another sugar is used 
before he can get a eandy that is satisfac 
tory and that will not become sticky in 
warm weather. 


Importance of In our scramble of 


enthusiasm to sup 

the American port the American 
Honey Produc- Honey Institute, we 
; have almost forgot- 
ers League ten the American 
Honey Producers’ 

League, without whose aid the Institute 
would suffer in more ways than one. The 
primary purpose of the Institute is edu- 
vational. It has done a vast deal of good 
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in getting the general public honey mind 
ed and at a The 
primary purpose of the League is protec 
tive and legislative. It 
that stopped, with the support of the bee 


minimum of expense. 


was the League 


journals, legislation in Congress that 
would have permitted glucose or corn 


declaration of 
its contents on the label. It is the League 
that 
signed to protect the interests of the bee 


sugar in honey without a 


fosters foulbrood and other bills de 


keepers in state and nation. If the Bee 
Culture Laboratory that has done such ef 
fective work for the 
Hambleton, is to continue, it 


beekeepers under 
Jas. I. will 
be bdcause the beekeepers of the country 
get back of the League with their dollars. 
During these hectic days when the per 
sonnel and funds for various departmental! 
work in Washington are being eut right 
and left, when, to be more specific, the 
personnel and salaries of the men left in 
the Bee Culture Chevy 
Chase have been eut, when that Labora 


Laboratory at 
tory is to be moved to where 
effective work 
hampered, the League will be needed more 


a locality 
research will be greatly 
than ever. Itt/an not function, it can not 
stop further curtailment of bee work in 
and near Washington, unless the beekeep 
ers of the country get back of the onlv 
national organization by their dollars. 

The Bee Culture Laboratory should be 
put back to its former status. Certainly 
its funds should not be further cut, all 
because of a misunderstanding on the 
part of officials not 
of bee men and horticulturists whose in 
terests interlock. 

These matters were talked over 


knowing the needs 


in com 
mittees at the Valdosta meeting. It was 
made clear that the League as well as the 
Institute, 
support. 


should have our enthusiastic 


Those who have not renewed their mem 
berships for the League should send in 
their dollars at once to Prof. V. G. Milum, 
Secretary of the Honey Pro 
ducers’ League, Champaign, Ill. Don’t let 
another twenty-four hours pass until you 


American 


do this duty. There is no knowing what 
Congress may or may not do now that it 
is in session again. There is no knowing 
what those who are making cuts right 
and left may do unless a legislative com- 
mittee of the League goes down to Wash 
ington, D. C., to protest or instruct. 

Bees and beekeeping should not be 
measured by the amount of honey or bees- 
wax produced in the country. The bees so 
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interlock with the horticultural interests 
that the fact should be known to the pow- 
ers that be. 

The amount of fruit in dollar value to 
the amount of honey and beeswax in dol 
lar value is all the way from ten to twen 
other words, the 
value of the fruit which the bees help to 


tv times as great. In 
produce is from ten to twenty times as 
honey 
from the 
facts 


the impression 


great as the combined value of 
committee 
few of 
give 


a minor industry. It 


and beeswax. A 


League can make a these 


plain to those who 
that beekeeping is 
will take pressure and money legitimate 


lv spent, to put through legislation to pro 


tect honev and the Bee Culture Labora 
tory. 
eee 
Where Are It is estimated that 
5 there are close to 
the Bees? five million eolonies 


of bees in the Unit 
ed States. It is frequently possible to 
travel hundreds of miles without seeing a 
beehive. As a rule, commercial apiaries are 
not in plain sight of traveled highways. 
They are usually hidden back of orchards, 
thick wv tucked in 
away from the prevailing winds. 
Small back-lot apiaries are frequently 
within plots 


woods, ravines, 


COZY 


located close to buildings, or 
surrounded by trees. The writer onee vis 
ited the owner of a 200-colony apiary. The 
hives were invisible from the road, vet the 
entire apiary was close to the dwelling 
house and enclosed by a rectangle of ev 
ergreen trees that sheltered the bees from 
the cold winds and hid the hives from the 
view of curious and meddlesome passers 
by. 

Hives of bees are sometimes kept on 
verandas, flat roofs of buildings, in atties 
and rooms of dwelling houses with en 
tranees of hives facing tunnels which lead 
outdoors. Bee inspectors frequently ex 
perience difficulty in finding colonies of 
hees that are said to exist in certain areas. 
This is especially true in cities and towns. 

If and when the per capita consump 
tion of honey increases and more bees are 
kept to produce more honey to supply in- 
creased demand, also to save the millions 
of pounds of precious nectar that go to 
waste yearly for the lack of bees to gather 
it, more bee hives and more apiaries will 
be in evidence throughout the country. 
Beekeeping will then become a larger 
branch of agri#eulture than it is today. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.— Another 
inch of rain during the past 24 hours 
makes us all feel that the new year is 
starting off in « very promising way for 
the beekeepers of southern California. 
Streams are running in good volume and 
the soil is wet to a greater depth than at 
any time for many vears past. Seven and 
one-half inches in our section to date, 
which is the largest rainfall to this date 
of any season since 1889. The rain has 
come gently and has soaked deeper into 
the soil. Honey plants are showing a nice 
start already and just as soon as the 
days get a little longer and the weather a 
little warmer the blossoms will begin to 
appear on the black sage, filaree and other 
early bloomers. 

It is unfortunate that so many apiaries 
are run down. It always takes a good part 
of the early honey flow to get weak colo 
nies in condition to gather honey, to say 
nothing of the necessity of making in 
crease to fill empty hives. 

Some of the large operators who have 
moved their bees, one, two and three 
times the past season trying to get them 
through with a little surplus, are moving 
hack to their former ranges, feeling that 
it is not advisable to move fo the orange 
as our early sage ranges are practically 
as early as the orange, and in a good sea 
son should give as good a honey flow. By 
this method it saves one move with the 
prospects of just as much and just as sal 
able a honey. Not all migratory beekeep 
ers will do this, however, as there are 
many beekeepers who move to the orange 
every vear, feeling that they never fail 
to get some honey and oceasionally a good 
erop. 

Many people are of the opinion that we 
ure at the end of a so-called “dry cycle,” 
and at the beginning of a “‘wet cycle” 
for southern California. As to the length 
of these cycles opinions differ all the 
way from seven to as many as thirty 
vears. 

One thing to our advantage in future 
years is the building of our storage reser- 
voirs, such as the Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River, and the spreading of sur 
plus water over great gravel deposits 
where it trickles through and is pumped 
out in later vears, sometimes miles from 
where it sunk into the sand. 


Now with Jay Smith’s “six-mile” bees 
and “seven hundred colonies” in one api 
ary (referred to in January Gleanings) 
what a snap modern beekeeping will be. 
Guess we will have to blame our spring 
winds for our failure to get an orange 
honey crop one-half of that distanee. But 
we live and learn. 

PEC E EEE OEE ttt tte eee 


Y 
All the Honey Will be Moved Before the ¥ 
New Crop Arrives 


4-4-4 
44 


p> >>> > > > > > > > > oo > > oP > oo > o> 

Demand for honey during December re 
mained rather quiet, but prices remain 
firm. Prospects for a greater demand in 


January as inquiries are already coming to 


those who are fortunate enough to have 
any orange honey. Very few beekeepers 
have any honey on hand, and we all feel 
that it will all be moved before the new 
crop arrives, 

We sometimes wonder what would hap 
pen if the brokers bought up the honey 
crop as the season closed, and did not 
have to bargain around among a lot of 
heekeepers, many of whom are always in 
need of money. 

Beeswax is in good demand but few 
producers have wax, and many of those 
who have will be using it to get founda 
tion for the coming season.—L. L. An 
drews, Corona, California. 


eee 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. L934 
with its ups and downs for beekeepers, has 


passed into history and we look forward 
to a brighter and better 1935. A few of 
us are still looking on the dark side. It 
would be better to be like the Indian, who, 
when asked concerning the health of his 
son who was in the last stages of tubereu 
losis, answered, “He is coughing better to 
day.” Surely we can at least sav we are 
coughing a little better. The great major 
ity of us can say more. We can look back 
over the hectie days of the past few years 
and see all along the line where thinking 
might have helped us. We are thinking 
now and by thinking we find a very im 
portant suggestion—-cut expenses. We are 
better beekeepers because of thinking. 
While the world has been changing, we 
have changed and the change has brought 
us to the place where we see clearer the 
future of heekeeping. 
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We have learned that our industry is 
different from all others and to be success- 
ful we must behavior, the 
source of nectar production, etc., then ap- 
ply this beekeeping 
practice. 

Our meetings are all better. The 1934 
convention at Santa Ana led all the rest. 
For co-operation it set us an example for 
all time. We had many difficult questions 
before us, but they were all ironed out. The 
lines for the future were clearly drawn. 
After “New 
Ideas,” in which the speaker endeavored 


study bee 


knowledge to our 


hearing a fine address on 
to show the lack of by-products in honey 
as compared to other crops, we could all 
see that he field 
of opportunity opened up before us. One 
enthusiastic “New 
Idea Committee”; another suggested that 
the American Honey Institute might cov 
er that field. Then it was suggested that 
we should 


was right and a great 


member suggested a 


great 


= 


ourselves one 
keep 


ideas. The President announeed, “Let us 


considet 


committee and working on new 


move on.” When the session closed we 
left Santa Ana with full determination 
that 1935 should be an all-round success 


ful honey vear in California. 

With the work before us that Dr. Eckert 
has planned and the course outlined by 
H. M. Krebs in the field of inspection we 
will have a busy vear. Then there is the 
fine assistance we are 
Pacific Coast 


which is more appreciated by ow 


receiving from the 
States U. S. Laboratory, 
mem 
bers as the vears pass by. 

One of the first 
tion will be to outline our next “five-year 


steps of our Associa 
plan,” and at the proper time invite all of 
the five Pacifie Coast states to meet with 
us in ou will not 
confine our invitation to the territory west 
of the Rockies but 
from other states and Canada.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, California. 


next convention. We 


welcome all visitors 


ARIZONA.—So far we have had a very 
mild winter here. On November 15 I no 
ticed bees coming in with pollen and again 
January 2 and 3. Evidently it is from 
mistletoe. Pollen is usually abundant 
along the Gila River in February with 
swarms issuing or coming forth the last 
week of the month. 

Recently we have had fine general rains 
over the entire state, but snows have been 
extremely light over the high mountain 
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areas which furnish irrigation water to 
the valleys. Considerable vegetation has 
started from recent rains but there is a 
possibility of colder weather later which 
would make it of no value. In view of the 
fact that Easter comes April 21, there is 
may yet have some cold 
weather here. Should the rains continue, 
there is prospect of a fine spring for bees 
over the desert region of this state. 

The yield the past season was very 
light generally. Due to lack of rainfall 
there was no fall flow. One inspector stat- 
edi he found more colonies going into win 
ter short of honey than ever before. Pro- 
ducers received such a small crop they 
were forced to sell and did not reserve the 
usual amount for winter feeding. Colonies 
examined lately were well supplied with 
bees. Very little honey is consumed by 
them until spring brood rearing starts. 
Many will die if not watched closely and 
fed at that time. 
vy tt 4 + 4 4 4 4 44 4 44 4-4 4444 +t ttt 
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And now in spite of the small erop, I 
um informed the price of honey is going 
down. Just why this should be I am un- 
able to understand. As far as I know very 
little honey is in the hands of the produce 
ers. In fact, I know of only three pro- 
ducers who have honey. 

Most of the producers I have talked 
with lately feel that we have better pros- 
pects for a crop this coming season than 
we had last season. The season of 1935 
will have to be a very poor season indeed 
if it is not a better one than the past sea 


son.—Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 
eee 
GEORGIA.—The Valdosta meeting is 


now in history. In every respect it was a 
great get-together. Much was accomplish 
ed through business transactions; the so 
cial features were the very best; every 
hody seemed to be at home and enjoyed 
it. Many took active part in all matters 
of discussion. The display of honey, pack 
age bees, nuclei, queens and beekeepers’ 
equipment were nothing short of a great 
and worth-while show within itself. Al 
most every state had something of inter 
est at this exhibit. 

This was the first great meeting of its 
kind ever held in the South and we hope 
and trust that it will not be the last. It 
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will never be forgotten as the greatest all 
around get-together beekeepers’ meeting 
ever held in our midst and will always be 
a bright spot in the history of our south- 
ern beedom. 

The extremely dry weather still pre- 
vails, all through the southern part of the 
state, and if it doesn’t rain soon we will 
be confronted with another partial honey 
failure. The gallberry, spring ti-ti, and 
huekleberry can easily be watered by 
showers, since the bed of their feed roots 
lie close to the surface of the soil, but it 
takes heavy rains and many of them to 
properly water the black gum, tupelo 
gum, tulip-popular and white holly, for 
these important plants send their feed 
roots down into the rich muck soil and if 
there is not a bountiful amount of mois- 
ture, these honey plants will bloom spar- 
ingly, and the blossoms will be imperfect, 
and soon drop off with but very little fer 
tilization. 

The recent heavy freeze did no damage 
to our honey plants since they were dor- 
mant, but it did send a heavy chill over 
the bees affeeting them severely since so 
many dead ones were found on the alight- 
ing-board. 

Many of our southern beekeepers ignor 
ed the most essential thing about the prep- 
aration of their bees for wintering last 
fall, that of reducing the space above and 
helow the brood nest. All empty supers 
and hive bodies should havé been remov- 
ed, placed in a closed room early last 
fall and fumigated, or they could have 
been removed just after the first cold 
spell, and stacked between covers, so that 
wood and field mice could not enter and 
damage the comb. These extra hive bodies 
and supers containing empty comb are in- 
deed a great burden to bees during the 
winter, for living temperature must be 
kept by the clusters in order to exist, and 
it ean be readily seen how detrimental sé 
much extra space will be. Besides, bees 
will seatter out through these great 
stacks of empty comb and when a sudden 
drop of temperature occurs they have to 
freeze and drop to the bottom board. It is 
none too late to do this great work now, 
for it is a critical time in the existence of 
every colony for brood rearing is coming 
on rapidly and the bees will necessarily 
be foreed to enlarge their clusters in order 
to hover over the brood, and even one 
empty super above or below will be very 
detrimental. It is also important that the 
food chamber be put down on the bottom 


board and the hive body containing the 
brood be placed on top, so that the warmth 
of the sun coming down on the cover will 
help the bees maintain their heat. Ar- 
rangement of this kind has long been es- 
timated to save from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the stores, which means considerable with- 
in itself. Then, too, brood rearing will 
progress so much more rapidly.—J. J. Wil- 
der, Waycross, Georgia. 

eee 

NEW JERSEY.—New Jersey has so far 
enjoyed a rather mild winter. As far as 
the temperature is concerned the ther- 
mometer has not fallen below 10 degrees, 
or in that general vicinity, and then only 
once or twice. Since sometime in the 
early part of November there have been 
no days warm enough for the bees to have 
a flight. We have had a number of days 
where the noonday temperature has been 
close to 40 degrees for a short time. This 
long confinement is probably doing more 
to consume stores and to injure the bees 
than if we had some colder weather. 

We have not vet had a snowfall that 
has remained on the ground for any length 
of time. The winter weather conditions 
have shown little effect upon next sea- 
son’s honey plants, as the main bulk of 
our flow comes from the fall flowers and 
other forms of weeds or wild growth which 
do not seem to winter-kill to any ex 
tent. 

Several beekeepers who have opened 
their hives lately, for one reason or an- 
other, report that they believe the stores 
to be insufficient to carry the bees through 
until spring. Under these conditions, our 
state bee service recommends lump sugar, 
as food, placing this over the frames and 
covering with a quilt or some similar pro- 
tection to keep the heat within the hive. 

Honey sales are continuing very well, 
especially for the smaller beekeeper who 
depends upon a small but steady stream 
of consumers calling at his door for the 
product. 

One of the most far reaching events con- 
cerning New Jersey beekeeping is the re- 
tirement of Inspector E. G. Carr, who has 
been head of the New Jersey Inspection 
Department for well over 20 years. Dur- 
ing this time both he and the New Jersey 
bee inspection work have become well and 
favorably known throughout the country. 
At the present time no new inspector has 
been appointed to fill the vacaney.—John 
Conner, North Caldwell, New Jersey. 
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OKLAHOMA. Although there have 
been several cold snaps, we haven’t had 
any real Oklahoma winter weather yet. 
Our weather with a few exceptions is very 
irregular, changing quickly from cold to 
warm temperatures or vice versa. Bee- 
keepers and fruit growers are hoping for 
than next 
spring. Greater honey and fruit vields re- 
sult from having our regular winter in its 
proper season. 

I have noticed in the show windows of 
several grocery stores that honey is prom- 
inently displayed. The grocers stated that 
the honey was moving at a good rate. 

In today’s (January 6) Daily Oklaho- 
man, Mr. L. J. Austin, State Apiary In- 
spector, says: “It is safe to say that a 


our winter weather now rather 


large percentage of bees in Oklahoma 
would either be contaminated or dead 


from A. F. B. if it had not been for the 
efforts of the agriculture department.” Mr. 
Austin also reported that one season’s re 
port shows 8318 colonies of bees inspected 
and of this number there were 601 dis- 
eased There sare many farmers 
in Oklahoma who keep from three to ten 
colonies of bees. Many people who live in 


colonies. 


villages, towns, and cities also keep bees. 
These people are entitled to protection 
that is necessary to ward off bee diseases. 

Volunteer clover in the state is increas- 
ing and more pasture land is being sowed 


in clover.—Clarence J. Tontz, Stillwater, 


Oklahoma. 
eee 
WISCONSIN .—Wisconsin is covered 
with a heavy blanket of snow and ice 


which to most people means only that 
driving is difficult and dangerous, but to 
our farmers and means 
moisture and that the drouth has prob 
ably ended. 

Prospects for a honey crop in 1935 are 
excellent and much better than for four 
years. Early fall rains started young clo- 
ver over almost the entire state, and 
with the heavy blanket of snow there is 
little possibility of its being harmed dur- 
ing the winter. 

Beekeepers in general seem to be feel 


heekeepers it 


ing more optimistic, although quite a few 
of them are holding small lots of honey. 
Only one beekeeper is known to be still 
holding a earload lot. Most of them have 
from 500 to 10,000 pounds which they are 
holding for from 7 cents to 8 cents. Re- 
cently one shipment of 20,000 pounds at 
8 cents was made. Although honey seems 
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to be moving slowly right now, we believe 
most of the Wisconsin crop will be moved 
before the new season. 

Bees were in better shape this fall than 
they have been for three vears, and up to 
January 1, wre wintering in excellent con 
dition. 

Some of our beekeepers are beginning to 
get worried about the possible losses due 
to spraying although perhaps fortunately 
where most of the bees are found there 
are no large orchard holdings, and it does 
not seem that the damage can possibly be 
come as serious as in other states, par 


ticularly California where the situation 
seems to be unusually serious. 

A complete list of the books and jour 
nals in the Dr. Miller Library has been 
compiled by C. W. A. workers, 


plan is now being considered whereby it 


and a 


is hoped that a complete list may be issued 
The difficulty 
with the plan, however, consists in secur 


in mimeographed form. 
ing the necessary finances for printing or 
mimeographing. However, the administra 
tive office is favorable to the plan, and 
it is hoped that within a vear or two such 
a list can be prepared for distribution. 
H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


eee 
NORTHERN INDIANA.—Steady cold 


weather has prevailed during the last 
month with several inches of snow «ov 
ering the ground. Temperatures have var 
ied from zero to about 32 degrees above. 
Bees in cellars are wintering well, as ap 
parently are those outside. Few beekeep 
ers in this locality pack bees for winter, 
most of them leaving the hives on summer 
stands, aiming to make up winter losses 
by garnering swarms the next season. Any 
way, they seem to have better luck on the 
average than one would expect. 

Honey is moving rather slowly seeming 
ly due to lack of cash on the part of con 
sumers. We still read that prosperity is 
looking around the corner, but as yet it 
has failed to find us in this corner of In- 
diana. Of course, the farmers are getting 
better prices and are spending more in 
the retail stores for necessities. So also, 
Uncle Samuel’s dole and FERA money is 
reaching the laboring class. Much of this 
is being spent for wet goods, but as for 
honey, well, that has to wait, for honey, 
as you know, is a luxury as compared with 
the liquid assets of the “taverns.” Prop- 
erty owners, who are heavily taxed, are 
hard hit, and for them, conditions seem 
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worse than at any time yet. They can af- 
ford to buy only the bare necessities. 
Also, more families than ever before are 
en poor relief. Consequently, sales are 
not as brisk as they otherwise would be. 
However, there is not much honey avail 
able to be sold and it is believed that it 
will all be cleaned up before the winter 
is over. 

| Sie Jie Soe Yon Ji Tae Sin ; 


¥ 
} Cost of Producing Honey Must Be 
Lowered. 


i 


J339939993555999>o>99994 
Reports are current that commercial 
beekeepers are planning a considerable in 
crease in number of colonies, which may 
mean lower prices in the future. It must 
be remembered, however, that honey 
prices do not follow completely the law 
of supply and demand, owing to competi- 
tion of other sweets. It is probable that 
prices for our product never again will 
go much above that of sugar. Consequent 
ly, unless we are content, as many seem to 
he, to operate at a loss, we must produce 
at a lower cost or go out of business. 
kK. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
eee 


MICHIGAN.—The outstanding  faet 
about Michigan beekeeping just now is 
that more beekeepers are holding their 
honey than ever before. Just what the 
outcome will be is problematical, but 
judging from reported conditions else 
where, it appears likely that the hold 
outs will win. 

Snow and rain have helped moisture 
conditions, but we are still short ten 
inches of rainfall from last season. The 
January thaw we have been having re- 
cently was not quite warm enough for 
hees to fly in this area. While the weather 
has been steadily cold sinee Christmas, 
some colonies opened recently had sev 
eral combs of brood. 

Vet ttt tt 
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Y Appropriation of $25,000 Needed With Y 
a Which to Fight Foulbrood. 
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The legislature is in session again and 
beekeepers throughout the state must 
realize that if we are to have anywhere 
near enough money with which to fight 
foulbrood they, must get their representa- 
tives and senators sold on the needs of 
beekeepers for $25,000, with which to ear- 
ry on this fight against foulbrood. Every 
fruit grower who expects to rent bees for 
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pollination must be made to realize that 
foulbrood is spreading promiscuously 
throughout his neighborhood again after 
it was once cleaned up, because the last 
legislature arbitrarily reduced the funds 
for apiary inspection to the point where 
it was impossible to even hold the ground 
gained. We know several beekeepers who 
have made a practice of renting bees to 
fruit growers who got their bees polluted 
with foulbrood last spring and will have 
to melt all their combs and clean up be 
fore spring. Mr. Beekeeper, you must get 
out of your rocking chair and go to work 
if you want apiary inspection. This legis- 
lature is going to be hard-boiled when 
money is asked for. 

The new officers of the Michigan Bee- 
keepers’ Association are: Harold Albaugh, 
Gowen, President; Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Vice President; O. H. Schmidt, Bay City, 
and Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, Execu- 
tive Committee members. This group has 
been holding frequent meetings to deter 
mine policy for the coming year and to 
perfect an organization of beekeepers in 
Michigan that will accomplish better mar 
keting conditions and eradicate foulbrood. 
Every red-blooded beekeeper in the state 
is hereby invited to join the association 
and help work out a real new deal for 
beekeepers. It can be done. There is noth 
ing impossible about it. But you can’t “let 
George do it” any longer. And if you 
don’t get into this and get things fixed 
up like you want them, don’t come around 
a few months from now and sob because 
the legislature passed some laws about 
bees that you don’t approve of. And we 
have positive information from Lansing 
that this is no idle dream.—R. H. Kelty, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


IOWA.—tThe spring series of radio dis- 
cussions for honey producers will start 
Monday, March 18, over WOL at 12 o’clock 
noon. This is the regular time which has 
been assigned for these discussions for 
several years and producers should be an- 
ticipating and be prtpared to tune in for 
the opening discussion. This series of dis- 
cussions will continue for 15 weeks. 

The club project offered by the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service has been entirely 
revised and special emphasis will now be 
placed on the matter of interesting the 
older club boys, and perhaps some who are 
above club age, in becoming interested in 
honey production as a line of endeavor 
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whitch can be used for a profitable avoca- 
tion. Provision is made for an agreement 
with the parents which will permit the 
boy to expand his honey producing opera 
tions as rapidly as possible in order to 
develop a business of his own. It is ex 
pected that there will be considerable in 
terest in this line of endeavor as a result 
of some of the economic conditions which 
have prevailed during the last three years. 
Especial help will be given in the organi- 
zation work and in the general education- 
al program throughout the season in order 
that these clubs may have a good start 
and enjoy a profitable and satisfactory 
year. 

The weather conditions are of interest 
to every honey producer, and in these 
times of uncertainty the prevailing weath- 
er is more carefully scrutinized than in 
more nearly normal times. The moisture 
which has been available in this 
year is more than has been experienced 
for the last three vears. It has oceurred 


Iowa 


both in the form of rain and also snow. 
In spite of this moisture, there has been 
a lack of ground coverage and there is 
some question as to the effect this may 
have upon the successful wintering of hon- 
ey producing plants. The temperatures 
have been much below those of the last 
three years with many frequent and se- 
vere changes. One day has been warm 
enough for flight activities and the fol 
lowing day the temperature has been be- 
low zero. Of these alternations 
may be a benefit in that it enables the 
cluster to reorganize itself and reineor- 
porate their stores. 


course, 


The bees during the past three winters 
have come through in very poor condition 
due in part to the high temperatures 
which permitted excess activities. 

The item of honey plants is one of much 
concern to producers. The new seedings of 
sweet clover last year were almost entire- 
ly killed by the severe drouth so that 
honey plants will have to depend upon 
old seedings and pastures of sweet clover. 
The rains during the fall and early win- 
ter have made many producers hopeful of 
a renewed honey flow from white clover. 

Even though there is some uncertainty 
as to the definite prospacts for the season 
of 1935, producers in general are opti- 
mistie and especially the commercial pro- 
ducers. The slogan seems to be to cover 
every bottom during 1935. This will not 
mean any inerease in holdings over those 
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of three or four years ago but will prob- 
ably mean an increase over the holdings 
of the last two vears. There still remains 
a large number of holdings by the side 
line producers and by hobbyists which 
will be out of the picture of production in 
1935. 

Honey in the producers’ hands has been 
un unknown quantity for some time. The 
problem confronting some of the produe- 
ers who attempt to market their own erop 
is that of finding sufficient honey with 
which to carry their trade until a 
crop is produced. It may be a matter of 
relative importance but it seems as though 
the demand for honey has been greater 
this year than in times.—F. Bb. 


new 


normal 
Paddoek, Ames, Lowa. 


TEXAS.— The 
was a fiitting end for a year of the most 
erratic weather conditions experienced in 


weather for December 


this section in a long time. We have had 
in one vear a period of profound and un 
precedented drouth and a rainfall above 
the normal. The result of the rains during 
the last ten months is that all plants, both 
perennial and annual, belonging in the 
state of Texas are in better shape than 
for five years. There is sufficient moisture 
in the soil to insure the bloom of all early 
annual or perennial The 
shrubs which give the large honey flows 


herbs. desert 
have made fine vegetative growth these 
two months and will be ready for a big 
bloom in early spring. 

The article on the filtration of honey by 
R. E. Lothrop and H. 8. Paine of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, which ap- 
peared in the December numbers of the 
beekeeping journals, has created a large 
amount of interest among the beekeepers 
of Texas, where the chief problem of hon 
ey marketing is to keep the honey from 
granulating until it has been delivered to 
the consumer. At four influential 
beekeepers have become so interested that 
each is considering putting in some kind 
of a filtration plant. During the month 
Mr. Lothrop visited Texas and called on 
quite a number of the larger beekeepers 
and conferred with them relative to their 
needs along the line of chemical investi- 
gations of honey and beeswax. He visited 
the Apicultural Research Laboratory and 
made arrangements whereby the Labora- 
tory would collect honey and data for the 
experimental work which is heing carried 


least 
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on by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

Professor H. F. Wilson of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, visited Texas the first 
of December. His object of visiting the 
Apicultural Research Laboratory was to 
look over the library and to plan the en- 
largement of the Texas library from du- 
plicates in his possession. 

Every year finds a large number of peo- 
ple purchasing a few colonies of bees with 
no idea of producing honey but for the 
purpose of study and amusement. The 
latest addition to the host of admirers of 
the honeybee is Colonel Charles B. Clark 
of the Twenty-third U. S. Infantry. He 
will be retired from army service in a 
short time and has purchased a small tract 
of land near San Antonio where he has 
built a real home. The colonel expects to 
pass the rest of his life in this most beau 
tiful spot and as amusement he intends to 
“watch things grow.” He already has 
started an orchard and «a model poultry 
vard in which he has a large number of 
varieties of birds ranging from “banties” 
to turkeys. His latest addition consisted of 
two colonies of bees. From his enthusiasm 
and experience in beekeeping which start- 
ed near Boston, then was taken up in Ver 
mont and later in the Philippine Islands, 
it is safe to predict that the colonel will 
hecome one of the enthusiastic beekeep 
ers of Texas.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

eee 


ONTARIO. —This is January 11, and 
what a difference as compared with this 
date of a year ago. A week ago we had 
about a foot of snow on the level with 
great piles around the fences. For the past 
five days the weather has been mild and 
for two days we had a downpour of rain. 
The fields and roads are now bare again. 
This is not good for clover and wheat, 
nor the bees. 

A year ago below-zero weather prevail- 
ed for this period of the winter and in- 
deed for three months or more. This win- 
ter to date has been much milder than a 
vear ago, yet we have had several days 
of zero or a bit lower but no prolonged 
cold spells. Bees had a good flight on No- 
vember 23 last fall as compared with an 
earlier flight on October 17, in 1933. They 
appear to be wintering in perfect condi- 
tion so far, but of course the winter is 
young yet. 

Local sales of honey are slow at pres- 
ent and I regret to say that export de- 


mand is also sluggish. Reasons given in 
late issues of Gleanings in this depart- 
ment explain the slow demand in Great 
Britain. Other European countries are 
practically closed to honey imports. 


[ rubbed my eyes and wondered if Jay 
Smith was not joking when I read, on 
page 41, January Gleanings, what he had 
to say about the impossibility of over- 
stocking a location. With some fifty years’ 
experience with bees, my knowledge on 
the subject of beekeeping may be divided 
into three parts: first, many things I know 
nothing about, a lot more things I am not 
positive about, and a very few things that 
| am absolutely sure about. Among the 
latter is the fact that here is Ontario, at 
least in our locality, there is a real danger 
of overstocking. If we kept 700 colonies in 
one place, we would not earn our salt, let 
alone pay taxes and meet other unavoid- 
ible levies. In fact, we have our apiaries 
now seattered into small lots of from 25 
to 70 colonies, according to location, and 
we know that it is the only way to be 
fairly sure of a fair return from the bees. 
It adds to cost of operation and makes 
more work, All that is admitted but it is 
hetter to spend more and make a living 
than to spend less and make nothing. As 
to Mr. Alexander’s operations, do not for- 
get that his was a buckwheat location al- 
most exclusively, and if my memory serves 
me right, he wrote me once that in not 
more than one year in five did elover do 
more in his locality than build up bees 
for buckwheat flow. Mr. Alexander never 
reported high colony yields. Seven hun 
dred eolonies placed in one locality here 
in Ontario would never build up to storing 
strength in time for the clover honey 
flow. Yes, bees under certain cireum- 
stances will go quite a distance for nectar. 
For many vears buckwheat was grown 
four miles away from our home yard. Not 
an acre was grown near us at that date. 
During all these vears the apiary of the 
late Mr. Davison of Unionville annually 
stored a surplus from buekwheat showing 
that the plant was yielding nectar all 
right. But our bees during all*these years 
with nearest buckwheat four miles away 
never got a drop of buckwheat. An ex- 
perience like that means more to me than 
all the theorizing or isolated cases that 
may be cited to prove the bees consistent- 
ly go much more than two or three miles 
away for nectar.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Life Saver After the Drouth 
On July 25, 1934, Goliad County had 
6.34 inches of rain accompanied by a very 
strong wind which damaged houses, put 
out electric lights, blew down trees, and 
upset About three 
weeks knockaway 


many hives of bees. 
after the 


trees were in full bloom. Many old-timers 


rain storm 














A beautiful knockaway tree in full bloom. 


had never see knockaway trees bloom at 
that 
blooming time. The tree while in 


time of the year. Spring is their 
bloom 
isa bee paradise. If you were to walk un 
der a tree you would think a large swarm 
of bees was passing over your head. Ws 
have several hundred trees in Goliad, and 
there are many more on the San Antonio 
River. Good strong colonies will store a 
shallow super or perhaps more, The honey 
is somewhat bitter but when mixed with 
other honeys, it has a good flavor.——Ira 


Lambright, Golhad, Texas. 





“Pease vs. Pease’ Again 

I got what in modern parlance is called 
“quite a kick” out of that little “Pease 
vs. Pease” article in the December Glean 
ings; not that I was surprised to learn of 
another C. H. Pease, because I already 
knew of three others, one of whom is a 
beekeeper. This Mr. Charles H. Pease of 


Marlboro, N. H., who says he is coming 





down to see me some day, exposed just 
enough of his methods of beekeeping to 
tell me that we are going to have some 
fun comparing notes, discussing and ar 
guing. He says he winters outside and 
“why change and get a baekache?” But 
how about covering all, of his colonies by 


shoveling snow over them? 


There’s a heap 
of backache in snow-shoveling for me and 
very little in the way I roll my bees into 
the cellar. I think he gets a lot more back 
ache than I do. He 


“some notable success in beekeeping and 


says I have made 


honey production and poetry.” 1 
plead not guilty to all three; all 1 can say 

Charles H. 
a keeper of 
bees. You write your name Charles Henry 
Pease, while I write mine Charles Howard 
Pease, but 


is: Here’s to my namesake, 


Pease, who, like myself, is 


who cares what’s the middle 
name? We’re two C. H. Peases, just the 
same. I'd go up and see you if I could; but 
you come down—you said you would. Al 
though on wintering we don’t agree, if you 
come here I think you'll see that when 
old winter’s breezes freezes thousands of 
outside-wintered beeses, mine are safe in 
with me, contented and 
be. They 


zards bliz, no 


side happy as 
care not if the bliz 


what the outside weatier 


they ean 


is, because old winter’s frigid breezes 


never freezes Pease’s beeses. So once 


again, C. H., I say, just steer your buzz 
we'll be 


eart down this way; as busy as 


bees in clover—we'll scrap, and argue and 


talk it over.—C. H. Pease, Canaan, Conn. 





Beekeeping Needs Bookkeeping 


Can we not have more articles treat 


loss” angle of bee 


ing the “profit and 
keeping articles that would be sane and 
simple and current facts used rather than 
a hypothetical set of figures? After all, 
repetition of the facet that it 
really costs money to produce honey, that 
there is a 


wouldn't 


definite relationship between 
fixed charges and maintenance and sales 
expense and the heekeepers’ cheek book, 
do much to reduce senseless price-cutting ? 
Couldn't most beekeepers be made to se 
that if their $1000 investment in honey 
producing equipment was $1000 in a sav 
ings account it would 
cent? 


earn them 3 per 


Therefore, production 


with this same 3 per 


expense 
should be charged 
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cent. This is but one minor detail in the 
plan of cost accounting._-Wm. Saltmarsh, 
Farmington, Minn. 





Queens Laying in Cups 

On page 747, Mr. Ballantyne tells of 
onee finding a queen trapped in a eell 
cup. In the spring of 1903 I had a colony 
in a single comb observation hive swarm. 
Two cups were prepared and I saw the 
queen go to one of these cups and poke 
in her head. She did not reverse and lay 
at that time. | am a very strong believer 
that queens do lay in cups.—Allen La 
tham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





A Correction 

On page 731 of December, 1934, Glean 
ings, the cut with my article is defective. 
It has no perspective and it also has no 
toreshortening. I would offer no complaint 
were it not that someone may wish to try 
make the con 
traption wrongly because of this mislead 


out this scheme and may 


ing eut. I should have said that the box 
is set on the projecting end of the bot 
tom board. Now this in most hives is rare 
lv more than three inches, and so the box 
from front to back should be three inches 
or under, The cut makes it look to be six 
or seven inches. Such a box would be all 
right if the bottom board will take it. 
Having no bottom the box demands the 
bottom board as a bottom. If one wishes 
to use a box larger than the bottom board 
will take he can do so by nailing a strip 
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over that part of the bottom of the box 
not closed by the bottom board. -Allen 
Latham, Norwiehtown, Conn. 





Don’t Forget Missouri 
This picture shows only a part of my 


bees. You can see that there was a good 
honey flow on. I’m located two and a half 
miles south of the Missouri River and near 





A super from locust and one from apple bloom 
is the record of this apiary. 

some of the best apple orchards in Mis 

souri. The Salt 

waste land and timber, and lots of honey 

1931 my 


one super of locust honey, and also one 


Fork bottom has lots of 


locust trees. In hees averaged 
super of apple honey, besides later flows. 


Roy Kalthoff, Waverly, Mo. 





These colonies in Missouri give a good account of themselves. 
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From Foreign Lands 


W. J. NOLAN 





The post-war period has been one of 
the most active in beekeeping history, and 
is comparable with that extending from 
the discovery of parthenogenesis in the 
honeybee by Dzierzon in 1845 to the in- 
vention of the extractor by Hruschka in 
1865, the interim being marked by the 
work of Langstroth and other eminent 
investigators, as well as by the invention 
of the foundation press by Mehring. The 
last two decades have likewise seen new 
inventions and discoveries in all fields of 
beekeeping ranging from the radial hon- 
ey extractor to a small mite which causes 
disastrous losses to colonies of bees. New 
methods of processing honey have been 
developed, and the wholesale co-operative 
marketing of honey has been accomplish 
ed on a seale greatly in excess of that in 
the era before the war. The package bee 
industry has been established as a major 
subdivision of beekeeping in the United 
States and is receiving attention in other 
parts of the world. Apicultural research 
stations are now maintained in many 
countries. New bacterial bee diseases have 
been described and the problem of con 
trol of American foulbrood has been at 
tacked on a seale relatively huge in com 
parison with the early days. Even the in 
ternal structure of the bee has yielded 
new secrets, while the external structure 
has been carefully studied and measured 
under the microscope to secure a trust- 
worthy means of identifying various races 
and strains of bees. Means for securing 
absolute control over the mating of queen 
worked out. Bee 
keeping achieved new 
heights. Large beekeeping libraries have 
been established in this country. In the 
field of behavior outstanding studies have 
been made, such as those on communica 


and drone have been 


journalism has 


tion among bees, the division of labor, the 
time sense, and the like. 


In recent investigations in the field of 
hee behavior the name of v. Frisch is well 
to the front. He attracted attention 
through publication in 1919 of the first of 
his noteworthy studies on how bees com- 
munieate to each other the fact that a 
nectar flow is on. This means of communi- 
eation has received much publicity under 


the name of “bee dances.” He has now 
published, in the “Zeitschrift fiir Verglei 
chende Physiologie,” a work of 156 pages 
devoted to the sense of taste in the hon 
eybee. This subject in particular is a post 
war development because, as v. Frisch re 
marks, little was known about the phy 
siology of taste in insects in 1925 when 
he took up the study. Forel, it is true, had 
done some work in this field. It was only 
in 19382 that D. E. Minnich of Minnesota 
found organs of taste on the tarsi of the 
honeybee’s legs, particularly on the first 
pair. Prior to this time such organs had 
been described as present only on the an 
tennae and mouth parts. 


v. Frisch conducted his experiments by 
placing a solution of the substance being 
tested in a feeder to which bees fiving 
freely from their hives had been trained 
bees were marked, It is 
that 
bees came to these feeders for four weeks 


to come. These 
interesting to learn several of the 


and one came for seven weeks. 


In all, 34 other 


were tested for sweetness. Thirty of these 


sugars o1 substances 
taste sweet to the human tongue, be: for 


the bee apparently only the following 
nine are sweet: sucrose, dextrose, levulose, 
trehalose, 
The last 


less sweet to the 


alpha-methylglucosid, maltose, 
melezitose, fucose, and inosite. 
two proved somewhat 
bee than the others, and, according to B. 
Vogel, have no food value. Each of the 
other seven is said to support the bee’s 
life equally well. Various other 
were found to have little or no taste o 
even to be repellant in their effect. Raffi 


nose, for example, which is sweet for the 


sugars 


human tongue, was apparently tasteless to 
the bee. On the other hand, dextrose (glu 
cose) is about as sweet as levulose for the 
hee, while for us dextrose is only ahout 
half as sweet as levulose. 


The bees never refused a 2-molar su 
crose (eane-sugar) solution. Such a solu 
tion consists of 64 grams of sugar in ever} 
100 ees., being really a 64 per cent solu 
tion. A l-molar (34.2 per cent) solution 
was usually accepted by practically all the 
bees, but a %-molar (4% per cent) solu 


tion was searcely touched. Although the 





he 
to 


su 
lu 
lu 
on 


he 
lu 


he 
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stimulating odor of sugar syrup is slight 
according to v. Frisch, yet to make sure 
that any difference in choice of concentra- 
tions was not due to differences in odor in- 
stead of differences in concentration, he 
surrounded the sugar solutions with 
strong odors. In no case did the response 
of the bees vary from that just described. 


v. Frisch holds the specific threshold of 
response in the case of a sucrose solution 
—in other words, the weakest concentra- 
tion to which the bee will respond—is to 
he found within the limits of a 7 and 1\- 
molar solution because bees kept hungry 
for three to six hours would not touch 
weaker solutions. Most of the bees tested 
did not even touch the yy; molar solution 
while those which did merely tasted it. 


The observation showed that in times 
of good nectar-flows the threshold is high- 
er, on the average, than in times of bad 
nectar-flows. In other words, in times of 
good nectar flows, the bees deserted the 
syrups with thinner concentrations. The 
threshold was found to vary for any one 
test, depending on the sugar concentra 
tion of the solutions taken shortly before; 
thus, the phenomenon of weariness of 
taste organs, observed in man, is also 
found in bees. Furthermore, the threshold 
varies from bee to bee, and may even 
vary in the same bee, becoming higher 
with age. 


Osmotic pressure and viscosity of the 
solution appeared to have no influence on 
the threshold of response. Likewise tem- 
perature had no influence within wide 
limits. The bees took syrup freely even 
when it was 46.4°, but hesitated when the 
syrup was 40°, and stopped when it was 
only 33.8°. They took syrup freely which 
had a temperature of 122°, but hesitated 
when it was 131°, and stopped when it 
was 140°. This high temperature is un- 
comfortably hot for the human tongue, 
while foods just a little hotter burn it. 


v. Frisch’s results lead directly to the 
conclusion that natural honey sources 
have higher sugar concentrations. In 
eomparing his results on sucrose solutions 
with analyses of nectar, particularly those 
by O. W. Park in Iowa, and by Miss Beut- 
ler and Miss Kleber in Germany, v. Frisch 
notes that of 40 honey plants only five 
were reported to have less sugar content 
than would be present in a 1-molar solu 
tion. Park recently stated that honey 
plants of Iowa during flight hours have a 


sugar concentration of 30-65 per cent. 
Many low concentrations which have been 
found were obtained on nectar collected 
in the early morning. 


It is of interest to note that the sweeter 
the solution, the livelier was the nectar 
dance on the return to the hive, and the 
greater the use of the scent gland in 
spreading the bee’s own odor at the source 
of food. A thin solution was borne in 
without any resulting dance. The quan- 
tity of sugar solution which a bee carried 
back to the hive was found to be greater, 
the sweeter the solution. It also varied 
somewhat with the temperature. 


Thinned acids were turned aside from 
by nectar gatherers after brief taste tests. 
By using the acids directly, or in solu- 
tions, it could not be determined whether 
the bee tasted the acid, but by adding an 
acid to a sugar concentration which was 
taken freely, it could be seen that at a 
certain concentration each acid tested act- 
ed as a repellent. The limits were sharply 
defined, and removal of antennae showed 
that smell was not in question. The real 
threshold value for acids was not obtained. 
In the case of hydrochlorie acid the bee 
was found to be at least as sensitive as 
man. 


The bee was shown to be more sensitive 
to ordinary table salt than is man, but 
less sensitive to many bitter materials. 
For example, the bees took a sugar solu- 
tion to which sufficient quinine had been 
added to make it gripingly bitter to the 
human tongue. Cocain appears to be fully 
as bitter to the bees as is quinine, where- 
as for the human tongue it first tastes 
equally bitter when given in 40 times 
higher concentration. 


v. Frisch raises the question as to 
whether the bee really recognizes the four 
kinds of taste which we designate as 
sweet, sour, salty, and bitter. By a series 
of appropriate tests to determine qualita- 
tive differences, at least, he reports he 
found that bees do distinguish between 
the taste of quinine and table salt, hydro- 
chloriec acid and table salt, and between 
table salt and quinine. However, he is not 
certain that the four kinds of taste just 
mentioned cover the whole range for the 
bee because in the experiments the use 
of quinine gave somewhat different results 
than did some of the other substances 
which we class as bitter. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





Improving Bee Pasture 

Question.—Is there anything that you know 
of that I could grow that would insure honey 
every year !—Ernest Carver, Missouri. 

Answer.—If you are in a good clover 
locality, one of the best crops to grow, so 
far as nectar is concerned, is alsike clo- 
ver. While it does not yield nectar in large 
quantities every year, it is one of the 
most dependable honey plants. Sweet clo 
ver is also an excellent honey plant and 
yields some nectar every year. As a rule, 
it does not pay to cultivate any plant for 
the but 
plants as sweet clover and alsike clover 


nectar it secretes alone, such 


are valuable farm crops and at the same 

time excellent honey plants. 

Dividing Colonies in Spring and Rearing Queens 
Question.—For several years we have been 


practicing the ‘‘division and another queen 


above'’ process of building up colonies for the 


sweet clover flow. We would divide a colony in 
late April or May and put a southern queen 
in the division above. At first we used solid 
‘top-bottoms’’ for the division above, always 
with a separate entrance, Last year we used 
galvanized screen that would not let the bees 
through, and also others with excluder zinc, 
over the escape hole, and with separate en 


trances. The excluder zine colonies killed a num 
ber of southern queens while we had better re 


sults with the colonies with screen ‘‘top bot 
toms." We have been reading your editorials in 
the May issues of Gleanings for several years 
about making these divisions with capped 
queen cells instead of southern queens. We be 
lieve we will do better now to select a good 


breeder colony and raise our own queen cells as 
you do. However, we have not had any ex 
perience in grafting, and we are writing to find 


out just what tools we will need and how to 
proceed. Also, please advise what articles or 
books we should read in order to start off cor 


rectly in this important phase of beekeeping 
Bruce L. Morehouse, Minnesota. 


Answer.—In my judgment, the best di 
rections for rearing queens that has come 
to my attention are those in the series of 
articles written by Mr. Mel Pritchard, and 
published in Gleanings in Bee Culture in 
the February, March, April and May is 
sues for 1932. You will be chiefly inter 
ested in the articles in the February and 
March which deal chiefly with 
grafting and getting the cells started. I 
think you will have better results for your 
purpose if you will distribute the queen 


issues, 


cells giving one to each queenless upper 
story when the cells are not more than 24 
to 48 hours old. I have had no difficulty in 
having such cells accepted in the queen 
less upper story separated from the queen 
right lower story by an extracting super 
and an inner cover with a piece of queen 


excluder over the escape hole. My diffi- 
culties have come later. Too large a per- 
centage of the young queens have disap- 
peared. You could have your cells built in 
the upper story before completely shut 
ting off communications between the two 
stories and establishing an entrance for 
the upper «chamber. My experience leads 
me to believe that a good time to shut off 
communications completely is about the 
time the young queens emerge, or within 
a day or two afterwards. I have never 
been able to graft larvae and obtain as 
high a percentage of acceptances as Mr. 
Pritchard He often obtains 99 to 
100 per cent of acceptances. In watching 
him work, I have arrived at the conclu 
sion that his success, other conditions be 
ing equal, is largely due to the neatness 
in placing the royal jelly the fact 
that floating in an abnor 
mally large amount of larval food. In the 
February, 1932, issue of Gleanings he tells 
he If the royal 
jelly is smeared about over the bottom of 
the cell cup, the bees apparently are not 
inclined to accept such cells.—[ An unpub 
lished anwer by Geo. S. Demuth. } 


does. 


and 


his larvae are 


how accomplishes this. 


Bees in Smoky Town 

Question. Will bees do any good in a smoky 
town, on house tops, near large smokestacks 
and railroad yards’—J. G. Wyatt, Kentucky 

Answer.—Bees apparently do well even 
in the midst of a smoky city. In many of 
our large cities bees are kept in attics of 
dwellings or on the roofs of buildings 
quite successfully. 

Combs of TIoney for Package Bees 

Question.—! ow would it work to feed pack 
age bees with «mbs of honey from a super in 
stead of sugar from pails ?’—-Nelson A. MecClary 
Michigan 

Answer.—Supplying package bees with 
combs of honey is even better than feed 
ing sugar syrup. This is especially true if 
the combs contain some pollen. In many 
this an ideal 
when installing package bees. 

Moldy Combs 

Question Does mold on extracting combs «d: 
them any harm ’/—W. L. Fowler, Oregon 

Answer.-—We would not expect the mold 


in the extracting comb to be particular 


respects, in arrangement 


lv harmful. The bees apparently clean 
the before putting the hone) 
into them. They will no doubt take ears 
of this. 


cells well 
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Time to Install Package Bees 

Question.—What time should I put packages 
of bees in hives for best results’—Frank Par- 
ker, Indiana 

Answer. For your locality (central 
Indiana) package bees should be installed 
about the middle of April during a nor- 
mal season. It requires from six to eight 
weeks for a package of bees to build up 
to full strength ready for the honey flow, 
which in your locality should begin about 
the first week in June. If there is a con- 
siderable amount of sweet clover, which 
would make a long honey flow, in your 
locality, a two-pound package of bees with 
queen, for each hive, will do good work. 
If, however, your main honey flow is 
largely from white clover and alsike and 
of short duration, you had better consider 
three-pound packages. The latter will 
build up more quickly. We suggest that 
you follow closely directions for install- 
ing, supplied by your shipper. It is a good 
idea to feed packages continuously from 
the time they are installed in the hive 
until the main honey flow begins. Of 
course, during a good fruit bloom and 
dandelion honey flow the bees may not 
take much sugar syrup from the feeders 
hbeeause of the abundance of nectar in the 
field. However, there is usually a dearth 
of nectar between fruit bloom and clo- 
ver. If you have two or three combs of 
honey in each hive intended for package 
hees, all the better. 


Moisture Withim Hives 

Question.—I have 60 colonies of bees in the 
basement of my honey house and there appears 
to be too much water draining out of the hive. 
There is water on the alighting-boards all the 
time. The temperature stands at about 43 to 45 
degrees all the time. Is this too warm’?——J. A 
Black, Minnesota. 

Answer.—There are several factors 
which may bring about condensation of 
moisture in the hive, such as restlessness 
on the part of the bees, too low a cellar 
temperature, and exeessive dampness of 
the air in the cellar. When bees become 
restless on account of consuming poor 
stores, this greater activity causes them 
to eat more, which in time results in 
more moisture being given off. The air 
within the hive then becomes saturated 
with moisture, bringing about condensa- 
tion unless the cellar is warm and dry. 
There may also be condensation even 
when the winter stores are good and 
and the bees are quiet if the temperature 
of the cellar is too low. In this ease, the 
walls of the hive become so cold that the 


moisture is condensed on them, and finally 
the water runs out at the entrance. This 
can be correeted by raising the cellar tem- 
perature a few degrees so that the tem- 
perature of the walls of the hive may be 
above the point which causes condensa- 
tion. Again, if the air in the cellar is 
merely saturated with moisture, the mois- 
ture from the hive does not pass out read- 
ily and may accumulate to such an extent 
that condensation takes place. This can be 
remedied by ventilation, except during a 
warm, damp spell of weather. During the 
latter part of the winter it is sometimes 
(difficult to raise the rellar temperature so 
that the walls of the hive will be above 
the dew point, without causing the bees 
to become so active that many of them 
fly out of the hive. A little experimenting 
will indicate what temperature should be 
maintained during the latter part of the 
winter. 


Keeping Bees on Shares 

Question.—_A neighbor who is a beekeeper 
wants me to take care of his bees on shares 
this coming season. Do you think this would be 
advisable, and if so, what method or plan is 
usually followed ?-——M. A. Bowling, Iowa 

Answer.—The method of working bees 
on shares has been followed out quite suc- 
cessfully by some, while in other instances 
it has not proven satisfactory. A good 
deal depends on the charaeter of the par- 
ties concerned and the nature of the con- 
tract entered into. The usual terms of 
keeping bees on shares specify an equal 
division of the honey crop at the close of 
the season. There are many details which 
vary according to conditions and cireum- 
stances. They should be incorporated in a 
written contract similar to that outlined 
under the head, “Bees on Shares,” in the 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture. The 
question of pay for the containers for ex- 
tracted honey and for the sections, foun- 
dation, and shipping cases for comb hon- 
ey, should be fully understood by both 
parties and put into writing. As a rule, 
the expense of containers is shared equal- 
ly between the owner and the one who 
takes care of the bees. The arrangement 
for such an emergency as feeding during 
a poor season, or moving the bees to an 
other location, if necessary, should be 
mentioned in the contract to prevent any 
misunderstanding along this line. Gener 
ally speaking, it is much more satisfae 
tory to own the bees and operate them as 
vou think best, rather than to attempt 
working bees on shares, 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Various Methods of Beginning 

The late A. I. Root, who started this 
journal in 1873, got his start in beekeep 
ing from a stray swarm of bees captured 
during the month of August. He almost 
lost the bees during the winter, but did 
manage to save them. Some of our large 
started from 
swarms. This, however, is not a satisfac 


commercial heekeepers 
tory method, unless one gets the swarms 
early enough in the season to secure some 
surplus honey the same season. 

Some beginners get swarms out of hee 
work. Unless the be 
ginner has the ability, time, and patience 
it hardly pays. There is something adven 
turcus about this work, however, that ap 
peals to some. 

Other beginners buy hives of bees local 


trees. This is hard 


lv, sometimes at sales. This method is all 
right provided the bees are in hives of 
standard dimensions on good combs, wired, 
By rights, such 
bees should not be purchased unless ac 


in good movable frames. 
companied by a certificate of inspection 
issued by a state bee inspector, showing 
that the bees are free from disease. 


Package Bee Method Preferable 


And why is this method preferable? Be 
is possible by planning intelli- 
gently in advance to develop colonies that 


cause it 


will secure a crop of honey the same sea- 
son provided the season is favorable for 
producing honey. This getting 
quick returns on an investment and that 
ic what interests all beginners. 

A package of bees is somewhat com 
parable to a swarm of bees. The secret of 
suecess with packages lies in getting them 
intalled in hives early enough in the sea 
son, about seven or eight weeks before the 
main honey flow, and in giving the bees 
the right kind of management. 

Hives and Other Equipment 

In my January talk I suggested that 
you send to a bee supply manufacturer 
for a catalog. In it you will find begin 
ner’s outfits. Hives and supers ean be or 
dered in the flat some time this month or 
next and assembled in readiness for the 
packages of bees that ean be shipped after 
April 15 or May 1, at a time that suits 
your convenience, 


means 


Beginners Who Have Bees 

So long as vour bees have ample food 
and adequate protection they need no at- 
tention during February. In some sections 
of the South, as for example, the extreme 
tier of 
gather considerable nectar and pollen, es 
pecially during the latter part of this 
month. In the northern states and Canada 
this is usually a cold month. 


southern states, strong colonies 


If your bees are outside covered with 
snow, don’t worry about them. Snow offers 
protection from the cold. It is porous and 
permits air to enter the hives. Should you 
find a few dead bees at the hive entrances 
this is a healthy sign, provided the en 
trances are not clogged with dead bees. 
Spotting at hive entrances denotes dys 
entery, which is caused hy poor stores, 
weak colonies, or long confinement. Noth 
ing but 
rect this trouble. If bees in a cellar are 
not restless and make a contented hum 
they are wintering well. If they are rest 
less a little fresh air admitted to the eel- 
lar may 


a good cleansing flight will cor 


quiet them somewhat. However, 
restlessness indicates poor cellar winter 
ing and this is eaused by poor stores, weak 
colonies, or improper cellar conditions. 
Bees Go Into Huddle in Winter 
Manv people suppose that bees hiber 
nate in winter. This is not the case. When 
the air in a hive reaches 57° F. the bees 
go into a huddle or form a somewhat 
spherical cluster. The outer layer of bees, 
or what be called the shell of the 
cluster, forms a compact covering or in 
sulation to prevent the heat within the 
cluster from escaping. The bees in the 
eenter of the cluster move about and gen 
erate heat by muscular activity, such as 


may 


fanning of the wings and other move 
ments. The temperature in the middle ot 
the cluster never goes helow 57° F., al 
though it may go considerably higher than 
that during the winter even though the 
temperature of the air around the 
goes down to the freezing point or lower 
Bees in a well insulated hive do not have 
to expend as much energy to keep warm 
as do bees in a poorly insulated hive. It 
pays, therefore, in cold elimates to pro 


hees 


vide bees with ample protection to con 
serve on bee energy. 
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Exhibit A---Minimum Prices for Marketing Agreement and 
License for Shippers of Package Bees and Queens 


(Approved January 18, 1935.) 





Section 1. Minimum Prices to Consumers. 
Minimum prices to consumers for package bees, 
nuclei (comb packages), and queens are hereby 
established by the Control Committee pursuant 
to article LIL of the Marketing Agreement and 
pursuant to article Il of the License for Ship 
pers of Package Bees and Queens produced in 
the United States; and such minimum prices to 
consumers, until changed, shall be as follows 

1. The price of queens shipped or delivered 
from November 1 to May 31 shall not be less 
than seventy-five (75) cents each, postpaid; and 
the price of queens shipped or delivered from 
June 1 to October 31 shall not be less than fifty 
(50) cents each, postpaid. The price of each 
purely-mated queen shall not be less than double 
the price of each queen, postpaid. 

2. The price of each package of bees with 
one queen, shipped or delivered from November 
1 to May 31, shall not be less than the tollow 
ing prices: 

(a) For two (2) pounds of bees net, $2.45 
each; and for three (3) pounds of bees net, 
$3.15 each. For each additional pound of bees 
added to such 2-pound or 3-pound packages not 
less than seventy (70) cents additional. 

3. The price of each package of bees with one 
queen, shipped or delivered from June 1 to Ox 
tober 31, shall not be less than the following 
prices: 

(a) Fer two (2) pounds of bees net, $1.95 
each; and for three (3) pounds of bees net, 
$2.55 each. For each additional pound of bees 
added to such 2-pound or 3-pound packages not 
less than sixty (60) cents additional. 

4. When packages of bees mentioned in sub 
sections 2 and 3 of this section are sold with 
out queens, the price of such queenless packages 
shall not be less than the minimum prices spe 
cified in such subsections after deducting the 
minimum prices for queens specified in sub 
section 1 of this section. 

5. When packages of bees are shipped by 
parcel post, the shipper shall charge the pur- 
chaser postage and ten (10) cents per package 
above the prices scheduled in subsections 2, 3, 
and 4 of this section. 

6. The prices of nuclei (comb packages) with 
one comb, two (2) pounds of bees net, and one 
queen, shipped or delivered from November 1 
to May 31, shall not be less than $2.45 each; 
and the prices of such nuclei containing three 
(3) pounds of bees net shall not be less than 
$3.15 each. The prices for each additional comb 
added to any such nucleus shall not be less than 
(40) cents additional to the prices specified in 
this subsection for each 2-pound and each 3 


pound nucleus and the prices for each addi 
tional pound of bees in each such nucleus shall 
be not less than seventy (70) cents additional 
to the prices for such 2-pound and 3-pound nu 


clei specified in this subsection. 


7. The prices of nuclei (comb packages) with 
one comb, two (2) pounds of bees net, and one 
queen, shipped or delivered from June 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, shall not be less than $1.95 each; 
and the prices of such nuclei containing three 
(3) pounds of bees net shall not be less than 
$2.55 each. The prices for each additional comb 
added to any such nucleus shall not be less 
than forty (40) cents additional to the prices 
specified in this subsection for each 2-pound 
and each 3-pound nucleus; and the prices for 
each additional pound of bees in each such nu 
cleus shall be not less than sixty (60) cents 
additional to the prices for such 2-pound and 
3-pound nuclei specified in this subsection 

Sec. 2. Minimum Prices to Dealers. Minimum 
prices to dealers for package bees, nuclei 
(comb packages), and queens are hereby es 
tablished by the Control Committee pursuant to 
article Ill of the Marketing Agreement and pur 
suant to article II of the License for Shippers 
of Package Bees and Queens Produced in the 
United States; and such minimum prices to 
dealers, until changed, shall be as follows 

1. Minimum prices to dealers for packages 
nuclei (comb packages), and queens shall be 
the prices listed in section 1 of this exhibit less 
a discount of 15 per cent. 

Sec. 3. Definitions. The following terms used 
in this exhibit shall have the following mean 
ings: 


1. ‘‘Consumer’’ means any person who buys 
packages, nuclei (comb packages), and/or 
queens for the purpose of using them in honey 
production, and/or bee breeding, and/or polli 
nation, and who actually uses them for such 
purpose or purposes. 


2. ‘‘Dealer’’ means any person who buys 
packages, nuclei (comb packages), and/or 
queens for the purpose of re-selling them and 
who actually re-sells them to consumers or to 
other dealers, 


3. ‘‘Person’’ means an individual, partner 
ship, corporation, association, or any other 


business unit. 


Sec. 4. Basis of Prices. Except as otherwise 
provided in this exhibit or in the Marketing 
Agreement and License, all prices specified in 
this exhibit shall be F. O. B. prices at the 
shipper’s or licensee’s place of business or 
F. O. B. shipping point nearest to such place 
of business. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





Beekeepers are invited to attend a short 


course int beekeeping conducted by the 


Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Association 
and Department of Entomology, Wiscon 
sin College of Agriculture co-operating, 


Madison, Wis 


on February 4 and o, at 


consin 
. 
For several vears the Bee Culture Labo 
ratory, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C., has compiled a lst of 


dealers in bee supplies, package bees, nu 


clei, and queens, This list is sent to cor 


ho wish 


respondents Ww to purchase bees, 
being re 


listed 


who wish to be entered for the 


supplies, ete. The list is now 


those 


vised and who desire to be 
ivain or 
send thet 


first filme, are requested tuo 


names and addresses together with infor 


mation relative to their eommodity, such 

is race of bees, packages, nuclei, bee sup 

plies, et to the above address. The list 

wruitl bre s for entries on February 2S 
. 

3 Eekert, Davis, California, reports 


that in all the numerous samples of 


can foulbrood he has ever examined, bot! 
in the hive and microscopically, he ha 
never seen a case in which drone bro 
was attacked un he recetved a specimet! 
from that premier of inspectors, Mr. Rov 
WN. Bishop, of Orange County, Califor: 


Mr. Bishop, in sending the sample, stated 


that it looked verv much as if several of 
the drone larvae that had died had beer 
infeeted wit Amer ' foulbr j r 
mM ros : Kuminatior LD \ } < 
yross ynosis ft I rect. ‘1 san 
had } my red from a nv that 
tently t ‘x Vv Tt Seuss 
a 

List \laban iges t \n i 
ti vy lnustitut Jasp Kuight, Hay: 
vil $25: W. E. H l, Hav vill $2 


& Sons, Montgomery, $20; W. J. For 


and & Sons k*y lenoatt $15 lolder’s 


Apiaries, Citronelle, $15; Bolling Bee Co., 
$12.50; David Running, Sumterville, $10; 
Citronelle Bee Co., Citronelle, $10; H. C 
Short, Fitzpatrick, $10; Taylor’s Apiaries, 
Luverne, $10; Caueasian’s § Apiaries, 
Brooklyn, $10; P. M. Williams, Castle 
berry, $10; Alabama Apiaries, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, $10; N. B. Smith, Calhoun, $7.50; 
Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, $5; 
J. FL MeVay, Jackson, $5; Lewis & Til 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, $3; Tillery Broth 
ers, Greenville, $3. Total, $231. 





* 
Elmer G. Carr, state bee inspector for 


New Jersey, retired on Deeember 31, after 


23 vears of service. Sixty-two vears old 


and eligible for retirement for the past 
two years, Mr. Carr expects to raise queen 
bees and produce honey in Hunterdon and 
1911, when Mr. Cart 


began his service, conditions in the bet 


Warren counties. Ih 


industry of the state were serious 


can foulbrood was widespread, nothing 





’ g 
iving been done in New ti 
trol it. The infection of an f 
brood had also r i serious |] I t s 
Outstanding progress has been made by 
Mr. Carr in the past 23 years in reducing 
hy 1} oe tee OF tat Paenmoem fon 
tt LIscuses in e SUATE Eu I in t 1 
brood infeetion has b nm recriiueed to , , 
re ( ect as een reduced [0 a M4 
igible quantity, and t eontr £ thie 
SeuUSE s now s red irgelyv tt re 
SDOLS ty t vidual keepers 
Great 1 oe ress 3 3 } nom | nm +h 
iad ‘ 
nt f An fo rood and ir n 
ng eek s t serv ractices 
; it , fay 1 fine +} y , + + 
this sease. Mr. ¢ is been an influer 
tial fact , : t of ¢ Reat 
1 1 
> N rs’ Ass it EH is ¢ i 
ny , as it for 27 ears 
1919 
und $ ss tarv sir 12 
vhen it sisted of but 32 members. At 
sent. ft . “S . # +} ISSO ut Y) 
s about ) i ; + S " - Ff state's 
iding ag tyra ranizations. Mr 
(‘arr has writt 40% i reulars moat 
ta among W 5 \ Manual of 
' "7 ‘ : by 
> rt s i r\ o- 4 ns >a A I 
nV . — 3 80m »y the Depart 
nent r Agr tur and th s bh the 
Stat rea rf \or four 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 
. CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements 
rences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding 


will be admitted to these columns. Ref 





HONEY FOR SALE CHOICE white 


clover honey. Lewis Klaty, 
Carsonville, Mich 





The reliability of noney sellers is not guar CLOVER honey, 60's, 642e¢ to T%e lb. C. J 
; inteed, although strict references are required. | Baldridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 








| FA NCY clover ¢ omb ‘and extracted, Howard 
FOR SALE—Clover extracted. F. W. Lesser, Grimb.e, Holeomb, N. Y 

Fayetteville, N. °.. | NO. 1 comb white, $2.50, quantity lots. N. 
CHOICE white ¢!..ver honey in 60-lb. cans B. Querin & Son, Bellevue, Ohio 

J. F. Moore, Tiffin, «*hio 





Beene nant oD CHOICE honey, new cans, sample free. Frank 

MICHIGAN white extracted in 60's. M. Hl Rasmussen, Greenville, Michigan. 

: Son, Lansing, Mich. — - a 

Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich FINE quality basswood-white clover honey, 
FOR SALE Extracted and comb honey. M. in 60's. Edwin Krinke, Bay City, Wis 

WV. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. = 








~ — CHOICE white clover extracted honey in new 
T CLOVER extracted, new sixties, extra white, | 60's, 742¢ per lb. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
, je. 1. R. VanDevier, Medina, Ohi ee a ed 
r carla Be castes ts Mee sete woe — EXTRACTED, sample, 10c, and comb, white 
d BEST comb and extracted clover honey. Por clover honey. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, 
t terholm Apiaries, Adrian, Michigan. Ohio. 

; poten lions 0 Bs. ance - orci : aauagighiin 

m 550 CASES  clover-basswood comb honey EXTRA light amber extracted honey. State 


Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, Route 7 amount required. Woodland Apiaries, Howell 


d 





MICHIGAN extracted clover honey in six Mich a ae a 
rr es. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich CLOVER honey, splendid quality, extracted, 
re SEND for honey prices. Discount for quan 504. vo a. eg Willow Vale Apiaries, Box 

ty orders. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio pts A Sn Ta ne = 

i eee a : “ HARRIS can pleas: you with fancy white ex 
iv “ ‘ = ag gg aro eo 24 “aaieh 79.00 tracted. New cans. Case or carload. J. N. Har 

ampte, i0c. Abel fotems, Uwosso, Mich ris, St. Louis, Michigan 

s NEW ar 1 aover “eo 1 ‘i - new RASPBERRY-MILKWEED blend jin limited 
l “Ixties ownsend, orthstar, Mich nmount at $9.00 per case Sample, SOc. Milford 
is. WRITE me for prices and samples of honey A. Tyrrell, Ellsworth, Mich 
= can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 7 

= WIHLITE clover extracted honey. Write tor Ib.; amber clover-goldenrod, 6¢. All new. six 
1s ces and sample. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona ties. E. G. Kyte, Westport, Pa 

5] . — 

5 an FINE quality orange, palmetto, mangrove o1 
g WHITE clover, light amber, or amber honey amber honey in new sixties. Sample, 6e. Peter 

. n 5. 10 and 60-Ib. tins. Harrv T. Gable. Romu W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida 
118 7 , 
me wscons sen . EXTRA white clover-basswood honey in new 
. FANCY clover honey and all other grades, in 60-lb. cans, Te per Ib 4 cans or over, 644. 
rs H0s; one can or a hundred. Finger Lakes A}! A. A. French & Son, Theresa, N. Y 
he ‘ries, Homer, N.Y FIFTEEN tons, finest quality. northern New 
- FOR SALE New crop clover honey in 5-lb. | York clover-basswood honey Lerov CC. Keet 
5 ails and 60-lb. cans. case or earload. li. B 1003 Leray Street, Watertown, N. Y 

s Gable 2 lus y —— ~ = 

— le, Romu us, N. ¥ ~ | FINE white clover honey in new sixties. $9 
ft CLOVER-BASSWOOD blend honey, well rip- | per case; $8.40 for 20 cases. Sample, l2e. Arn 

* ned, in new 60-Ib. cans. Sample on request old Panning, Napoleon, R. R. 7, Ohio 
™ 5B Coggshall, Groton, N. ¥ nil WE offer white and amber extracted honey 

FANCY white comb, $3.25 case: No. 1 white, in pails or 60-lb. cans, also comb honev. Rea 
a $2.75; No. 2 white, or No. 1 amber, $2.25; sonable prices. A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron 
ra white clover extracted, 7c. C. B. Howard, Ge St., Chicago, Il 
» otis N.Y " CLOVER or buckwheat honey, combs and 60 
oe NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey Ibs., 5-Ib. cans, 32-02., 16 oz., 8-02., 4-02. bot 
\t uckwheat and clover, any quantity. all size ties from producers J. H. Searff & Son, Box 
n ackages. Five-pound pails my specialty Kd 4536. Syracuse. N.Y _ ; 

: rard T. Carv, Midland Ave. and Tallman St NEW crop clover honey, best quality, new 
es Syracuse, N. Y 60-lb. tins. in lots of 1 to 5. at Tee per Ib 
ir RASPBERRY HONEY—In 60-1b. cans, for | \reer quantities. 7e per th. It will please you 
at $6.00 a can. In 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid ; Achord, Findlay, Ohio 

. Pp to and ineluding fourth zone, for $2.00 a HOWDY'S HONEY-—FExtra fine quality el 

) Sample by mail, 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & ver, white, extracted, in new sixties. Howard 
*h SOT Lake City, Mich Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. Personal, 1200 Mas 
rt FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo anemusstts Avene, Commetige, Mase 
. rhoney. Don't let your customers be without FINEST Michigan clover honey. New cans 
ne roney. The stock we furnish will please them and case, Did vou notice that we fill our ears 

Vrite today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro FULL and that they are overweight! F D 


tucers’ Axsociation, Denver, Colo Townsend & Sons, Northstar, Michigan 











CHOICE clover honey. Case or car. Edw 
Klein, Gurnee, Ill 

FINEST clover honey priced right. River 
de Apiart Russell, Illinois 

CHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's 
David Running. Filion, Mich. 

CHIOLCE clover in new 60's, case or carload 
Wesley Johnston, Port Hope, Mich 


FOR SALE 
request. R. J 
THREE 


Ridge 


85 cases comb honey. Prices on 
Williams, Attica, Ohio 
tons buckwheat in sixties. Chestnut 
A\piaries, Lockport, New York. 

12,000 LBS 
sell Smalley 


lowa 
Grand 


honey, Sample, 10c. Rus 
Junction, Lowa. 


honey, 1934 crop, packed in 
Bros., Dalton, N. Y 
EXTRA ILEAVY clover-basswood extracted 
honey, Te. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y 
CLOVER and buckwheat extracted honey for 
Burke, Fonda, N. Y., Box 53 
FINE quality New York State extracted hon 
ey. Emery Horton, West Bloomfield, N. Y 
WHILITE comb and extracted, also amber hon 
ey for sale. Ht. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 


BASSWOOD 


new cans. Gelser 


ale. George 


S000 LBS. locust-alsike-white clover honey, 


extra fine. Entire satisfaction guaranteed, W. O 
Hershey, 119 Pine St.. Lancaster, Pa 


FOR SALE Ohio clover and Wisconsin hon 


ev at Te f. o. b. shipping points, in large lots: 
7*se ease lots. In new 60-lb. cans and cases 
M. C. Berry & Co... Box 684, Montgomery, Ala 
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l SAVE money with a Rietsche foundation 
press. John Stegedirk, Hubbard, Iowa. 


~ WAX worked into foundation for 
share. E. C. Snyder, Bloomville, Ohio. 


BEESWAX made into first class foundation. 
Metal eyelets, 40c per 1000, postpaid. Inserting 
punch, 15c. F. Knorr, Del Mar, Calif. 

COMB foundation at money-saving prices 
Plain, wired and thin section. Wax worked at 
lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y 


ELECTRICAL comb honey cutting knives, un 
capping knives, $10.00 each; with thermostat 





cash or 














$14.00. Paul Krebs, 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit 
Michigan. 
HONEY packing plant, 12,000 Ibs. clover 


honey, going business, excellent opportunity for 
honey producer. Landau, 1124 22nd, Ww 
Washington, D. C. 





BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—300 beeway comb-honey supers 
division boards and holders for 275 supers. Will 
accept cash, exchange on packages, bees, or ex 
tracted clover honey. Absolutely free from dis 
ease. The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio 








~ FOR SALE — Fine 





SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
| eages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
|} and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 


Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont 
Mich. 








HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





WANTED White 


extracted honey in 60-lb 
‘ans. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, New York 
WANTED Comb and extracted honev. Mail 


ymy state tantity and prices Shertick 


honey, state quantity 
Mail sample. Bryant 


WANTED —C 
& ( kinham, Ime Los Angeles, Calif 


irlots of 


WANTED—Carlots or less of white clover 
extracted honey Mail priee and sample to 
Clov Blossom Honey Co., Columbus, Ohio 

CASH PALD FOR earloads and less than car 

vd \ grades extracted honev. Mail samples 
( W \eppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis 

WE are in the market for honey in shallow 


extracting frames. Write to us for prices and 


Fred W. Muth Co 


WANTED— Honey and beeswax. Beekeepers 








will find it to their advantage to communicate 
with us. Please send sample state quantity 
ivatlal ind prices. Ca yrnia Honey Company 
Tlar & Company ent, 108 W. Sixth St 
1 « A les. California 
Wi \ va arge guar tv f v 
hor ‘ af er ad for delivery fall of 
19 And —1 v t or not we want to pay 
\ vd ‘ this honey Responsible 
tu « wh will need packages and queens 
ary invited writ is for part irs, Market 
‘ rie s Ww ly ill packages 
Nat s Re © vy Farms, I ensed Ship 
Yovnne Texas 








‘FOR SALE 





VIRLA swarm convevor suftomatically traps 
I \ ‘ Illustrated reular Vikla Mfg 
( Lonsdal Minnesota 

FOR SALE OR TRADE For extracted hon 
ey ld-fashioned = roun straw beehives. G 


Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
WHOLE 





colonies of bees, if advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
|} teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
| teed, the exact condition of the bees and _ the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 


the advertisement or it will be satisfactory 

the advertiser will agree to furnish certifi 
eate of health from authorized bee it 
spector at time of 


some 


Sale 





WINTERED Italian queens, 75c¢ each, any 
number. Order now. I mail queens every month 
Db. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 


FOR SALE—500 colonies bees and equi; 
ment in A-1 condition, guaranteed free from dis 
ease. W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, Ia 


MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN bees and 
queens, Get in touch with us for your 1935 








needs. Bolling Bee Co Bolling. Ala 

BOOKING orders for package bees and leat! 
er-colored Italian queens. Not a hybrid lons 
mn my 39 yards Write me Jasper Knight 
Hayneville, Alabama 





package bees, nu 


FOR 1935, Caucasiar t 
, your order without de 


u 
and queens. Can book 





posit for April, 1935, delivery at code prices 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co Greenville Alabama 
ISLAND bred dark Italian queens, 35 each 
choicest. $10 Send check or money order 
First write Bee Culture Laboratory Washing 
to D ¢ for permit to import queens. See ad 
n December Gleanings. FE. L. Sechrist. Papeete 
Tahiti 
FOR SALE—Pure 
N thir - hot ' } 
f bees with v £ 


young 
young queen, $3.1 
Greenville, Alabama 

THREE-BANDED 
that are 
work 


tion 








Italian bees and q 
gatherers, and gentle t 
1935. at code prices 
i or your money returned. Als 
ipany. George Elmo Curtis, 
North Carolina 


real honey 
with, for 
guarantes 
mance Bee Co 
Graham 











pn 
or 


mn. 
ng 
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in 
at, 
pit, 


ver 
for 
W., 


re 
up 
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Prs, 
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dis 
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any 
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FOR SALE—40-odd colonies of bees, with 
A-1 equipment for 150 colonies. Guaranteed 
free from disease, S. D. Clark, Bayfield, Wis., 
30x 281. 


CHOICE Italian queens. We specialize on 
Italian queens and will be pleased to quote you 
for next season. Our 25th year as commercial 
queen-breeder. White Pine Bee Farms, Rock- 
ton, Pa. 








BEST mountain gray Caucasian queens and 
bees for April and May delivery. Select queens, 
75c each; 2-lb. package with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. 
package with queen, $3.15. Bocking orders 
without deposit., P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Green- 
ville, Alabama. 





APRIL Ist shipment of swarms and queens 
from my GULF COAST BEE CO. Apiaries in 
Louisiana. Guaranteed pure, no disease, live 
delivery. I know how. I will appreciate your 
business. QUEENS, 75c each. Two-pound 
swarms, $2.45 each; three-pound swarms, $3.15 
each. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


PACKAGE bees and queens. Caucasians or 
Italians reared in separate yards. Finest strain. 
Each strain is holding old customers and fast 
making new ones. Each strain will help you 
make more honey. Lowest code price. Express 
or parcel post shipment. Ready April 1. In- 
quiries solicited. Harrison Apiaries, Honoraville, 
Alabama. 








BEES WANTED 





WANTED—50 to 500 colonies bees. Edw. 
Klein, Gurnee, , 

WANTED—200 colonies of bees, also amber 
honey. Riverside Apiaries, Russell, Illinois. 











WANTED—To buy 100 colonies bees. Henry 
Hansen, 4339 Ohio St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


121 


WANTED—A party to handle 300 colonies of 
bees located at and near Menomonie, Wis. M 
C. Berry & Co., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED—yYoung man to work with bees; 
state age, height, weight, experience and wages 
expected. Fred D. Lamkin, King Ferry, New 
York. 

WANTED—Reliable young man of good 
health and habits for coming bee season, Board 
and room provided. Give full particulars and 
wages expected. Merritt L. Winn, King Ferry, 
mB 

















WANTE D—Experie need queen breeder, begin 
Feb. 15. Package man, begin March 15. Will 
consider married man with some help to take 
full charge of branch outfit. Jensen's Apiaries, 
Crawford, Miss. 


WANTED—Industrious young man_ with 
clean habits, some experience, to work with 
bees this season; room and board furnished. 
Give full qualifications first letter. B. B. Cogg- 
shall, Groton, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


YOUNG man wants work for season; some 
experience, Andrew Lettner, Fountain City, Wis. 
WANT job as helper with bees, or will work 


them on shares. R. L. Marsh, Peachland, North 
Carolina. 




















POSITION in commercial apiary, 
in West, by single man, age 23; 
ence. State terms. Clem R. Kapler 

POSITION wanted by single man experienced 
on bees, poultry and some fruit growing, or 


helper in queen and package business. Falk, 
126 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y 


preferably 
some experl- 
. Cresco, lowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—200 colonies to work on shares, 
with the privilege of buying. Albert Halsey, 
Burr Oak, Michigan. 


WANTED—Bees and equipment, 150 colonies 
or more, to work on shares. season 1935. L. D. 
Gale, 325 So. Fla. Ave., Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from beeké¢eper who has 
from 50 to 100 colonies; wants change location, 
help work other bee location free. Box 12, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 














HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Party with experience and capi- 
tal to produce twenty or more tons honey; plen- 
ty feed. Julius Boeckh, Cresco, Iowa. 


WANTED—An experienced queen breeder 
Give references, etc., first letter. M. C. Berry & 
Co., Box 684, Montgomery, Ala. 


“HELP WANTED—Two or three helpers { for 
the season. Give full qualifications and refer 
ences. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 
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NORTHERN BRED 


BEES and QUEENS 


AFTER JUNE 1 


From Our Famous 3-banded Italian Stock—Gentle, Industrious. 
Good Bees and Queens from Southern Yards After April 15. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 


RR ERR EERE eee 





WANTED—A large sized extracting outfit. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


GENERAL job printing. A. 
Donaldson, Dearborn, Michigan 


WANTED—Foundation mill. Send full de- 
scription. O. G. Warne, Boulder, Colo. 

WANTED—FEight-frame Buckeye honey ex- 
tractor, good condition. D. C. Stahlman, Buhl, 
Tdaho. 


WANTED—Partner to buy half interest in 
200-acre farm and bees. Price $2000. If any one 
interested, write to Gleanings, Box 7, Medina, 
Ohio. 

TRADE | my - beautiful southern California 
home and acre (present day value $7000) for 
apiary and residence, clover or buckwheat pre- 
ferred, Box 5, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio 


BEEKEEPERS Improve sources of nectar 
by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 
trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith. Galena. Kansas. 





Matson, 21513 
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Package Bees and Queens 


————-ITALIAN STOCK 


The kind we use 


of honey. We give you advantage of 


to produce large crops 


prompt shipment. Guarantee safe arrival 
and satisfaction, health certificate with 


each shipment. Send for free cireular 


W. O. GIBBS CO. 


BROOKFIELD, GEORGIA 
SR CE 











Fine Italian Queens 


and Package Bees 


For deliveries April list or there- 
after, at prevailing code prices. 


Holder Apiaries 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 











A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Book your order early. Queens, 75c. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. 
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JENSEN’S 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1935 
Our pure Three-banded Italians are gaining 
in popularity as the years go by Increased 
capacity. by the establishment of a more south 
ern queen yard, will enable us to supply the 
best possible queens with the very earliest 
packages, or for requeening colonies coming 
through the winter queenless. 

\ prominent authority of 
‘Those fellows up there 
queens." 


Michigan says 
swear by Jensen's 
A big producer in California in order 
ing, says, ‘‘If you can't fill my order with your 
own stock, please return my M. QO. Don't get 
queens from your neighbors to fill my order.’ 
\nother extensive operator has this to say 
‘*Your queens were specified for the reason 
that your strain has proven superior for comb 
honey production, and is already dominant in 
our yards. | have bought queens from many 
breeders. Uniformity of results is what is being 
aimed at, and your stuff is being given ‘the 
right of way.’ °' What would be good in comb 
honey in Colorado, would also be good in ex 
tracted anywhere 

In addition to supplying your needs with 
the very best packages and queens, in any 
quantity, just when you want them, we are 
going to help you to help the American Honey 
Institute popularize honey as no other organi 
zation can do 

On all orders of $25.00 or more, deduct 1% 
from the total, and either send direct to the In 
stitute, or to us with your order and we will 
send it in TO YOUR CREDIT. This in no wise 
affects our regular pledge to the Institute, but 
we feel it is ‘‘as bread cast upon the waters.”’ 
If the plan helps you. it will also help us. Let's 
pull together to put honey in its rightful place 

We guarantee Purely mated and _ prolific 
queens, full weight of LIVE BEES at destina 
tion. prompt shinments. and honest, efficient 
SERVICE that will please you. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES, Crawford, Miss., U.S.A. 





Package Bees & Queens 
ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
Marketing Agreement Prices 
With Quality and Service. 


Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 





HIGH CLASS JOB PRINTING. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 





10,000 Packages - 20,000 Queens 


Do You Want Bees, Live Delivery, on Time? 
Our 1934 lossage was 12 packages out of several thousand shipped. 
MERRILL’S QUALITY BEES AND QUEENS are just as good as 
the best. Orders booked without deposit. 
Package Prices With Queens 


2-lb. packages, $2.45. 


3-lb. packages, $3.15. 


Select Queens, 75c. 
If the proposed 15% dealers’ discount is approved, same will apply 
to dealers only. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY, BUCATUNNA, MISS. 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 
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All Ads Are the Same 


MOST SHIPPERS CLAIM TO BE SUPERIOR— 


All promise extra quality. 
All promise the best service. 
All promise any and everything. 


According to each ad you could shut your 
eyes and pick with safety. 


IT MAY BE sO— But write— 


The Puett Company 


“Where satisfaction is a certainty.” 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 








BETTER BRED ITALIAN QUEENS & PACKAGES 


We will be ready to serve you this season with our improved stock of Better- 
Bred Bees. It is our aim to give vou bees that will be better honey-gatherers, 


hardier and more disease resistant. Let us book vour orders. We give the quick 
est service possible, 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 














SH LL LL ee 


009% Increased Capacity for 1935 


| | i tI II | @ Popular demand for our stock has created an in- 
1} | centive to increase our capacity again this year. 
Undoubtedly this increased demand was based on 


® During 1934 we shipped 400% more bees than 1933 








which was only a fraction of the business we re 
ceived, as orders for hundreds of packages had to 
| 


Ht TI | ci ' 
| | satisfactory bees and service. 
| 
| be returned, to our regret. 
| 


HHH 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALOSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Us 


@ Our policy is to furnish only bees and queens 





| 

| 

| reared in our own apiaries, as this assures uniform 

| stock as well as satisfactory service. Have your or- 
der booked with us NOW for best shipping dates. No 

deposit required for this service. Minimum Market- 
1 








ing Agreement prices effective. Any changes subjeet 

















to adjustment. 


PU 
CT 
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American Honey Institute Honor Roll 






Memberships received, April 1, 1934, to De lusa, $1; *Robert Kolsbun, Canoga Park, $1 
cember 31, 1934 *Edward Carney, Campbell, $1; *Edw. J. Babb 
Stars indicate those members received through Pasadena, $1; A. E. Hiddleswart, Onyx, $1; *W 
the free queen offer made by Stover Apiaries, A. Holmberg, Ripon, $1. Total, $255.58 
Mayhew, Mississippi Colorado—J. D. Caldwell, Rifle, $20; L. R 
Those names with the figure 1 before them Rice., Greeley, $10; Carl Asmussen, Palisade 
are those of members realized through the free $7; J. E. Wadleigh, LaJunta, $5; N. C. Nielsen 
queen offer of S. J. Head, B. & B. Apiaries, Center, $1; Paul Emery, Greeley, $1; Hilda 
Atchafalaya, Louisiana Carson, Littleton, $1; F. R. Smythe, Saquache 
If anyone's name is misspelled or omitted, $1; *J. S. Nease, Salida, $1. Total, $45 
we would appreciate being informed of it so Connecticut—Connecticut State Bee Ass'n 
that we can make the necessary corrections Meriden, $25; Allen Latham, Norwichtown, $7 
P. T. Walden, New Haven, $5; James H. Cooke 
Supporting Members——-The A. I. Root Com z 7 $1; *B. C. Scapino, Terryville, $1 
pany, Medina, Ohio, $250; Dadant & Sons, Ham a+ nena 


ilton, Il. $225: W. F. Straub & Co.. Chicago. District of Columbia—C. E. Burnside, Was! 


llinois, $187.50: G. B. Lewis Co., Waterto ington, $5. Total, $5 ; 
Wis, $152.5 tBeadhy ¥ aries, Mayhew, Miss. Florida—L. M. Lewis, Havanna, $19; M. O 














S03.75 August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis., $75: Su- Strickland, Sopchopp; $5; E. D. Moon, Talla 
s ee Su . . oy ~ Ole Be hassee, $5; *J. E. Johnston, Inverness, $2; *P 
perior Hloney Co Ogden Utah, $75 A. G . ~ 2 ss 2 ah 
! . & eS D. Shuping. Sharpes. $2: *Alfred H. Pering 
Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., $54; Hazel Dad City Bi: *1 _ nag - “ey 
Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling. W. Va.. 9&5 Jen ‘Mrs ES 1. Od _ 1: 0. P 
sen Apiaries, Crawford, Miss., $30; M. H. Hunt act ?eliahaes , u 
ti.) 25 ’ omales Ck e} 1liahassee riavar 
& Ss gz. \ $2 ( WwW. L\eppler Cc 21 hes I Bian wee 
0 w Wis.. 825: W Tr. Faleoner Mfg B ’ Yard. 8. Patera! FE xf 
Co Falconer, N. Y $25: Fred W. Muth Co., Ped Ors : $1 se 3 : 
Cincinnati, O., $25; A. lL. Reet Company, Syra — sigsae de ott bes : - wre 
= xy 2 \ R a > Nett tig! "Si $1; *Jas. A. Callan, Orlando. $1. Total, $4 
Bluffs. Ia. $18.75: Owens-Illinovs Glass Co., ., @@0%gia—York Bee Co. (H. F. York), Jesuy 
r ’ o Sis: ¢ rado esas Producers #100; Clyde Blankenshiy Helena, $5 Maddox 
. “es, - » . Commission C Bar $5: *J. R. Si 
Ass Yen ( 21 - oe Company ' “ an ‘ ; . 
a. « ‘ ( = Teor 21 ge 5 ) Camilla > Aug E at 31 
. aan Mrs. L. A. Allen, J sboro, $1 I D 
Contributing Members g Decat $1: George B ng Atlar 
Alabama -W. F. | ] v 32 ] a. $1 B. ( Ss Sava = Tota 
K ght bs ’ N g. S Slis 
‘ 2 ‘ < Apia s. B : = Idaho Tt. Epstei: i Falls, $25: ¢ ¢ 
I N 7 \\ s $ ; g | lobley, I $24: F 1M I k 
( ~ ( ( | ( $18: Meyer Bros.. Rigby. $12: Lee Brow g 
é $ I ‘ Apiaries, Citronelle Rexburg, $9: C. M. Hurst, Blackfoot, $6; E 
$1 1. C. Short trpatrick. $1 W. F. Fore M. Nelson, Blackfoot, $6; Arthur Shore. B k 
and & Sons ) s $ Alabama Ay foot, $ H. B. Weber. Blackfoot. $6: Wr 
ames, Mt asa 21 1 M. Cutts & Sons Mitchell, Shelley, $¢ H. R. Bowen. Roberts. Sf 
\t < ‘ ‘ ur 2 VW Rict 2 Robert E. Miller. Towir 
eT. \ < sa \ : ‘ s $5: I F_R I 2 
\ = XN ~ & < ) < ( R = oO Ss. ¢ x. She 
$5: Ca s. Ca $ a) \ > ig s.. M 2 Sam P a 
. Ss MeV Jacks 2 ¢ Ster = \v T. ¢ s Rex ° 3 
\ , tutledce. 3 Wm. FE e} s 2 arthur Sarff 
1 29 5s & P ‘ 2 ) ‘ x 21. T 
< = \ > x Nlinois—— S14: ( 
$ log .. = : 2 s Mi s. $12 = 
Arizona . = 35 ? ’ Ar 2 z 
} x $ \ < 2 4 ( 2- ‘ 
$4- Niles $ Fo 2 , 2 
- © \ 23.2 < < 2 \. 
2 = S29 T k = z . 
Californias s 236 S : 
cus. $ 2172 : S 29 tock. 22 S 
N = z ‘ z 32 pe 
s. $10.7 ' k $2 ae " 25 
~ 4 ~ = \ = K e < 2) 
= 2 s N - 3 ’ \- S » 
- . : . xi 
x : @s 2 2 ions " 
s e K z s * - T 2 » 
¢ : < - 3 & \ S ; 2 
x z = < =*r = - . 
‘ _ 2 tT < = . ~ : 
< 3 Ss 3 I : rok & 
ands 3 s Gr N ss . - 
~ ~ ‘ s ~ = > ~ 2 ‘ - 
$47 : s 84 # Pek Fy . 
\ ‘ ~ S4 R < Welter S ‘ 2 S Tx 
$4 S \ $ S4 S y 2 - : 
< 4 : <« 8 Sk ns < < en 
8 . , 2 - : : 2 e 2 
$ } ‘ Santa MW s 3 tas co $ 7 : 
4 s ’ $ Mrs A Marks. Sar $ 4 ng : D reen 
s $ rT c ™ 3} g 
4 ries c $1 \N ¢ Krebs. } : > 
‘ ¢ Avg « $ W Myers « xt month's issue 
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one better and QUEENS 
J. W. DI LULLO (Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens) 
ANDERSON, CALIF. 2-pound package er . $2.45 


2-frame nucleus and 1 Ib. bees 





tw 
x 


1-frame nucleus and 2 lbs. bees 


HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS | ee > cocccccceces SBS 


Wri f t t At B “a Each additional pound of bees 70 
> c se 28 } 
rite for our free book, About ees, Each additions! frame of breod.... 40 








which is a treatise on Beekeeping for the be- | Select untested queer 
oeiec te ec eens. 


ginner as well as the commercial Beekeeper. . ; 
|} Our guarantee: Prompt service, quality, safe 


| arrival. 10% deposit books order in advance 
JAY SMITH Circular, Price List Free 
ROUTE FIVE, VINCENNES, INDIANA. CLOVERLAND APIARIES, HAMBURG, LA. 


rrIIItItttttteteteee Te - 


3 SMITH’S 


Bees and Queens 

th} Again we offer as good bees and 
| queens as can be reared at lowest 
\) prices under Marketing Agreement. 
i} Write for particulars and surpris- 
i} ing facts about our expert delivery 
service. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
CALHOUN, ALABAMA 





| 








} (2. Bright Three- 
N louman lows. Poesy Italians 


Mr. Beekeeper, with uniform prices set by 
code, quality and service are to be considered 
Take no chance, buy the best queens for bigger 
profits. Many years of careful selecting and 
breeding of the highest quality possible, such 
as honey production, beauty, gentleness, size 
and color, means a saving to you when you order 
NORMAN BROS.’ queens and bees. We guarar 
tee safe arrival, health certificate, full weight 
of bees, light weight cages, and satisfaction 
in U. S. A. and Canada 

PRICES UNTIL JUNE Ist: 
Untested queens, any number......$0.75 each 
Tested queens, double the price of unt. queens 
=» ih 2-lb. pkg. with queen, any number. . $2.45 each 


o PII iit ttt titi t titi t tl 3-lb pkg with queen, any number . 3.15 each 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 


























a Happy and Prosperous year and to thank 


Our 1935 
Dp k R our many customers for their heart ¥ co- 
ac age ees o> coneiee ae ith sina tet pentlo GOLDEN 


large ge 


ITALIANS noted for their honey produci 


jualities; for 


W* TAKE this opportunity to wish you all 


Will not disappoint you. Over- <i EO eee ee Re 
weight, uniform crates, select young Better Bees and Queens are hard to find. 

j : e Valdosta, Gs e¢ e we heard buvers 
laying queens, three-banded Italian oo he Venom, Se. Geeta v nea Say 


discuss cage requirements and faults. Ours met 


7 ; all requirements 
honey-producing stock. Prices in accordance with the Government Mar- 
keting Agreement. Write for descriptive circu 
ee lar. Early booking will be appreciated. No de- 
posit 


Stevenson’s Kilns 
Prompt Shipment WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA 





and satisfaction at lowest possible ° 
price. Book orders early, no deposit Hilbert 
Method 


required. 

Cut Comb 
: Honey 
Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 3 HONEY CHUNKS Doubled in 


1934 There's 
J. A Haertel, Mer. a reason, Get 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 





. 





it by writing 
for our 1935 cutalog containing full information 


Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 
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Three-band Italian Queens and Package Bees 


I SHIP OVERWEIGHT PACKAGES OF YOUNG BEES 
ON THE DAY YOU WANT THEM. 
Te ee ee tee ee 75c each, any number 
Two-pound packages bees. . “$2. 45 each, with queens, any number 
$1.70 each, without queens. 
Three-pound packages bees... . $3.15 each, with queens, any number 
$2.40 each, without queens. 


If bees are wanted shipped by mail, add 10c for each package, plus postage. Package weight, 
6 and 7 pounds. I guarantee queens or bees to reach you alive in good condition. 


D. C. JACKSON, FUNSTON, GEORGIA 














PrrTTTiTittt ttt. 














Three-banded Italian Queens and ‘Package Bees 


SHASTA APIARILES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 


QUEEN REARING FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 


Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 





Package Bees & Queens for 1935 


New bees. The reason we say “new” is because we have not seen anything to 
equal them and they are the coming bees of the future. We stated in former ad- 
vertising that we had imported several breeding queens for our yards from a not- 
ed bree de r in northern Italy. We have given this strain of It: alians a thorough 
test in our yards the past vear and find them not only highly satisfactory, but sur- 
pass any other strain we have seen or tried out so far. The bees are dark leather 
color or three-banded, very hardy, gentle, great honey-gatherers and the queens 
are extra prolitic, meaning more eggs and stronger colonies. These are the bees 
for the honey producers, cutting down overhead expenses with larger yields. 

If it is package bees in any quantity, we are on the job to give you unsur- 
passed service and highest quality. Our output last season was around twelve 
tons of bees, though we had very bad weather conditions all through the shipping 
season. Full weights, safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. Your choice of 
packages headed with queens reared from our imported stock or light color 
strain. Prices are ~ lowest permitted under the sarah ‘ting agreement by au- 
thority of the A. A. . Book your order now for ship ping date wanted, same as 
many others are — and do not put it off longer. 

Prices: Untested Italian Queens, 75c each, any number; 2-lb. packages Ital- 
ian bees with queens, $2.45 each, any number; 3-lb. packages Italian bees with 
queens, $3.15 each, any number. 

You may also remember we are prepared to furnish anything you want in the 
bee supply line. Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


(THE HOME OF QUALITY PRODUCTS) 
























ee 
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We Could a 


ns te at vm usm Package Bees 


phrases, but our record for quality. We 
prompt shipment, and fair dealing 
is so well known to buyers of pack 














are prepared to furnish you 
high quality package bees which we 
age bees and queens that this is not yar: 1e ‘each v j 2 
necessary. Ask your neighbors or guarantee to reac h you = good coe 
bee inspector. Now booking orders dition and be entirely satisfactory 
at ‘*‘Marketing Agreement’” prices. . — 
10% cash books your order. Write cdl RY es spect. 
for circular 


J. M. Cutts & Sons |{} Italian Queens 


R. NO. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. Our queens are reared from the best 
breeders obtainable and by the best 


9 methods and are guaranteed to 
GAS I ARD ~ please you. All unsatisfactory ones 


will he replaced. 





High Quality Golden and Three-banded Ital- | 
ian Queens and Package Bees for Spring, 1935, | 





at the following prices: PRICES 
2-lb. pkg. bees net with queen. . $2.45 ea. 2-lb. packages with queens. . . $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. bees net with queen.. 3.15 ea. 3-lb. packages with queens.... 3.15 
is optional or choice to buyer if packages Untested Italian queens...... .75 
ire shipped on comb o1 combless. If larger 
a ae \ nted add = cents ~ a To remember our address—you are 
iditional pound of bees and 70 cents for each . . . “s 
iAtelomet comb. BO antes chow £16. san already thinking of bees; for the 
Ib _backage Safe, aveiwad guarantee, and C town, Mavhew, an Indian Chief: 
ealth certificate with each shipment. 15% books 7a i: . , ale 
our order. Balance at shipping time. Shipping for the State, the Father of Waters. 


season starts April 1 Sook early and reserve 


shipping date, Address— | Bees, Mayhew, Miss. 
J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. | 












































California Aptaries 


ee 





° 
Package Bees - Italian Queens 
At Minimum Prices for Package Bees and Queens Produced in the U. S. 
Select young laying Italian Queens....... 75¢ each postpaid. 
Two-pound package with queen. . $2.45 each, by express collect. 
Three-pound package with queen 3.15 each, by express collect. 
For package by mail............Add 10c each, plus postage. 

What scientific breeding has accomplished in improving nearly all of ow 
domestic animals, we have in many vears of constant selection of stoek showing 
the greater number of desirable qualities, developed a superior strain of gentle 
Italian honey bees. The express company says we are one of the largest shippers 
of package bees in the world. If this is right or not, we do not know, but we do 
KNOW that no one ships BETTER voung bees and queens than we do. We make 
a real guarantee that YOU must be entirely satisfied, delivery on the day vou 
wish and the quality vou have a right to expect. 

“The Best now cost no more than JUST BEES.” 
. ° + 
J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, California 
“It’s our only business—Not a side line.” 
} 




















— — 




















Package Colonies, Ohio, Summer 1934. 
ee 


We offer the same good quality for 1935. 
YOUNG, PURE, THREE-BANDED 
ITALIAN BEES 
Select young laying queens. Gentle, vigor- 
ous, honey-producing stock. 
PRICES APRIL 10 to MAY 31: 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens........ $2.45 each 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens........ 3.15 each 
Select 1935 laying queens...... -75 each 


Accredited and certified by the Alabama 
Dept. of Agriculture, and guaranteed 
to please you. 


H. C. SHORT 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. 
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Package Bees 


Overweight Packages. 
Light Shipping Cages. 
Pure Mated Queens. 
| No Disease, Safe Arrival. 
Prompt Shipment and Satisfaction 
Is what you should expect in 
1935. We guarantee this, and 
will be better prepared to make 


good our guarantee than ever 
before. Booking orders now 


without deposit. Reserve your 
shipping date early. Don’t 
be disappointed. 


The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, Rt. |, La. 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 








DO NOT LET 
YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION TO 


GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE “Beekeeping in Hawaii” 


EXPIRE Written of the World’s Largest Beekeeper. 
. we * 


COMING! 


FEATURE ARTICLE 
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